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Come, thou raoturch of the tIm^ 
Plumpjr Bocchm, with ptnk ejne: 
In thj VKts oar cares be d/own'd ; 
With thy grapes oar hain.be cnmn'd} 
Cup Ds^ tUl the world goesroond. 
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TO MR. JOHN HUNT. 



Mt dear John, 

/ cannot send you^ as I could wish, 
a pipe of Tuscan wine, or a hamper of Tuscan 
sunshine, which is much the same thing; so in 
default of being able to do this, I do what I can, 
and send you, for a new yearns present, a tranS" 
latum of a Tuscan bacchanaXm 

May it give you a hundredth part of the 
elevation which yon have often caused to the 
heart of 

Your affectionate Brother, 

LEIGH HUNT. 

Florence, January Isl, 1825. 
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PREFACE. 



The Reader is here presented with the translation 
of a PoBM which has long been popular in Italy. It 
was the first one of its kind; and when a trifle is 
original, even a trifle becomes worth something. In 
collections of the classical Italian poets, the ** Baoco in 
Toscana'' is never left out : and even in selections of 
the very greatest, it is admitted. There is a splendid 
pablication, in folio^ consisting of the greatest and most 
popular compositions in Italy, the *' DecameroUi Furi- 
oso," &c., one of which is our author's Ditbyrambic. 
The minor editions of it are innumerable. 

Tluut the nature of the subject is partly a cause of 
this popularity, uid that for the same reason it is im- 
possible to convey a proper Italian sense of it to an 
Englishman, is equally certain. But I hope it is not 
impossible to import something of its spirit and vivacity. 
At all events, there is a novelty in it ; — the wine has a 
tune. in the pouring out; and it is hard if some of the 

verses do not haunt a good humoured reader, like a 

b 
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new air brought from the South* If I gossip over my 
subject^ (as I have done amply in the Notes), it is from 
the same feeling that induced the author to accompany 
his poem witli the long annotations from which I have 
made a selection. It is an entertainment that requires 
garnishing.. Over a great feast, we may be as quiet as 
aldermen; but a song and a light glass require the 
chatting which they provoke. 

Some years ago, in looking over the oatakigoe of m 
library full of divinity^ I encountered, with equal sur- 
prize and delight, a complete edition of the <* Baooo m 
Toscana.'' It was like meethig a pipe of choice wine 
among the efibcts of a clergyman. I was in possession of 
Mr. Mathias's edition ; but here werethe whole of the 
autiior's notes, learned and good natnred as Selden over 
bis cups ; and besides, here was the author himself, ^inth 
eyes like an antelope, in the full-flowing peruke of the 
age of Charles the Second. I made a selection of tfa^ 
notes, and should have proceeded to translate the poem, 
but I vras Ul and occupied, and could only indulge in 
poetry, as I did in wine, through the medium of other 
men'lB imaginations. 

In 18SS, on a beautiful day in autumn, it was my 
fate, among ray usual number of less pleasant vieissi- 
tudes, to find myself walking about Petraia and Castdto 
two sylvan spots in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
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wluch Radi has umnortaUKOd. The fame day, I took, 
for the first time in ray lifei of 

' MoRtApnldino* th« King of aU WlBe»- 

and I found it UapoMible any longer to resist "^e nest 
morning I eonmienced my translation. Complaining, 
onbe io a joyial lawyer, that wine exeited ^e too mncb^ 
and that I snffered for it afterwardsi lie said^ << Oh, 
there is an easy remedy for that: yon should drink 
i^^ny and keep np the excitement." I was obliged to 
take care how I took too long a draught of the Bacco; 
bat in Tuscany it was impossible not to have the excite- 
ment kept np. Almost erery place I yisited had some 
connexion with the poem. At one time, I was at the 
Pog^o Imperiale, where the author used to go with 
the Court; at another, I found myself in the street of 
the Deluge ; at a third, I was looking up at FiesolOy or 
ntrolling about the vines in its neighbourhood. The 
greater and graver thoughts which I had upon me in 
Florence, cast too heavy a shade upon my spirit. I did 
not dare to trust myself with the great poets of Italy, 
nor even with the tenderness of Boccaccio. Wine was 
my natural resource ; but such a wine as my duties com* 
pelled me to traffic in, and my health could drink with 
the least iiyury ; and here, in the poet's glass, I found it. 
My wine metaphorical, and ray wine literal, were 
equally calculated to do honour to Redi's memory : for 
the reader must know, that with ail his vrine he was a 
great diluter of it. 
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But I am digressing too gravely ; an impertinence 
natural to us boon companions. Onr author was one of 
a profession which, when liberally followed, has a ten* 
dency to produce some of the wisest and pleasantest of 
mankind :— he was an accomplished physician. Nor is 
he eminent only in the history of medicine. He carried 
the experimental philosophy into natural history and 
physiology, and was the first who OTcrtumed the old 
opinion, that animal life could be generated from cor- 
ruption. Science had its eyes upon him while he lived, 
as one of its leading men ; and his name is still conspi- 
cuous in its annals. Every physician of eminence, and 
every student in physiology, is acquainted with the 
name of Redi. 

Francesco Redi was bom at Arezzo, in Tuscany, on 
the 18th of February, 1626. of Gregorio Redi, a gentle- 
man of that city, and Cecilia de Ghinci. He studied po- 
lite literature under the Jesuits at Florence, and the 
sciences at the university of Pisa ; and soon obtained 
admission to the court of Ferdinand the Second, a libe- 
ral prince, who made him his physician. He continued 
till his death in this office, under Ferdinand's son and 
successor, Cosmo the Third, whom be also instructed in 
physic. This may furnish an additional excuse for the 
flattery which he bestows on the latter sovereign, a 
weak and pompous prince, who nevertheless had enough 
in him of the Medici family to be led into the encourage- 
ment of art and science. The flatteries, after all, are 
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nothing to what those of Dryden and othen used to be 
at the same period in Enghind. Cosmo the Third was 
given to eating and drinhmg, and had become very akk 
and corpulent in the prime of life : it was thought he 
would not survive. His physician set him upon a Pytha- 
gorean reghnen, and by temperance and exercise kept 
alive and strong to eighty years of age. The Duke 
▼ery sensible of his diminished liver and increased 
happiness. Redi took the opportunity of enlarging the 
Museum of Natural History, of which indeed he may 
be considered as the founder ; the hankering which his 
master had after the table was converted into experi- 
Boentson gardening and vegetables : vines were collected 
from all parts of the world ; the reigning dishes were 
yaried without peril ; the sovereign's brains were enli- 
yened without intoxication ; and arts and scienoes con. 
tinued to flourish under the doctor's intellectual^ and the 
duke's corporeal appetite. 

Our author continued aU his life in the active pursuit 
of his profession. Nevertheless he found time, besides 
lua celebrity as an experimentalist, to acquire great re- 
putation in philok>gy. He was a Greek and Latin schohu*, 
and a busy collector of manuscripts. But above all, he 
was ever ready at the call of friendship, both in his pro- 
fession and out of it. To' judge from the praises of his 
countrymen, he partook of the wit and learning of. Ar- 
burthnot, the science of Harvey, and the poetry and 
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generosity of Garth. Hu tempenunent was liyely ImiI 

delicate. Besides great fktigae, he suffered from vlsita- 

tlons of hypochondria, and latterly from epilepsy ; all 

which he bore with a generovs patieiiee) never being 

weary, to the last, of taking an Interest In the welfare 

of literatnre and of his friends. He was Iband dead in 

his bed, after a short and placid rieep, on the 1st of 

March, 1607, in the 71st year of hb age ; to well had he 

managed an infirm constitution. But he himself has told 

bypochondriacs, (if It is any comfort to them), that they 

ycre long-Hyed. Doubtless both their life and their coln- 

ibrt depend npon their enjoying certain adTantages, by 

-the help of whidi they may lead an existence liotb long 

and well rlKcttmpensed ; though Plato speaks of a nan 

who, by treating himself with great pradenoe> soceeed- 

ed In having ** a long-lived disease." Bat thes^ Greeks, 

wihh their gymna8ti6By had something in them of the 

insolence of health. They were right: they wepofor 

having no diseases which an early attention to exercise 

and to manly sports conld prevent ; and had reason to 

exdidm against the rest of the world lor not better 

attending to the first requisite towards a happy life. 

Onr anthor had a lively countenance^ and was of a spare 

and chill habit of body, as he has pleasantiy described 

himself in his poem. I believe he was married, though 

I find no record of his wife. He had a eon, who attained 

to some rank in letters. If we are to trnst a numerous 

oollectidn of sonnets in the manner of Petraveb, (some 
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of whieh are as striking, as the rn^or part are dull) 
Bett had been deeply attached .to a lady, whp died. 
His renMinsy aoeordiog to liis reqaestp were tMken for 
interamnt to Aveiio^ hia native place* 

. There are three medals esitant, whieh Cosno stmck 
in^hommr of his pbyttcbm* One b in celebration of hb 
dBac ew erle s In nataral history, another of his medldne, 
wid the third of his Bacchanalien poem. Horace 
reckoned notliing more deii^tfol than a pleasant 
IHend. Thrae is nothing which a prince, who has a ten- 
dency to disease, can ▼alne more Ughly than an agree* 
nUe pfaysidan. Bedi kept his master in health with his 
pi>eaciiptionB« and entertained him with his wit and 
poetry. Bnt he not only entertaitted him widi his own ; 
heosedtotakehim the verses ef his friends. Fllicaia, 
the greatest poet of that age, and eooftssedly ohe of the 
greatest lyiieal venters of Itij^y, had in him a constant 
friend at court; and men whe. rivAlled .hun in other 
resf«cts>^alvini in sebolarshipi Mennni in peetiy, and 
BdiinI in pdi&arf and modirinn 'owedto him their rise 
inr Iher werld,both'pilvate and pnblfc. vSalvinisays, that 
hie ;whel0 life was . one contbiaed ronnd of lettered 
friendship. Lst this be tlie best answer to those win 
have aocaaed l^m of being too lavish of Ids praise. I 
cannot huiown that lus works abonnd in a profotion of 
i^ompllment, which would convicit a man of insiocerity 
with us; but great allowanee is to be made for the 
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Itidian mumer as well as genius. Among a passionate 
people, there is no end of the soft conduct exacted on 
all sides; and when to this national habit is added ft 
particular tendency to admire others, and a more tbani 
ordinary vivacity of character, too much suspicion must 
not he attached to the sotidity of the fueling, on account 
of the high-flying wings that set it mounting. There is a 
moral sort of gesticulation, anidogous to personaL A 
great deal of it may go for nothing ;— heaps of the small 
coin of Italy are not worth more than a shilling Englisk; 
but they are' worth as much, especially in the hands t>f 
an honest man. Among this touchy and shperfloona 
people^ one author can hardly mention another without 
the addition of some epitiiet of eminetU or UUutritma, 
Even an invalid is not spared in prescriptions. In those 
of our author, the effect is sometimes as ludicrous as' 
Voltaire's dialogue, in his Philosophical Dictionary, be- 
tween a princess and her physician, who talks of ^ the 
biliary vessels of her serene highness.'' Judged with 
these allowances, the praises bestowed upon onr author's 
contemporaries, in die <^ Bacco in Toscana,'' become un- 
reasonable drawbacks on the vivacity of his poem,' 
ndier than violent exaggerations. He has scarcely 
mentioned an author who has not come down to poste- 
rity, one or two of them with great eminence. Filicaia' 
has been mentioned before. The names of Mensini, 
Maggi, Lemene, Magalotti, 'Viviani, Bellini, SalvinI, 
are' as well known in Italy as the most familiar of oar^ 
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second-rate classics with as.. He himself was praised by 
aH of Aem with no sparing hand. It is not to be denied 
that all the reigning wits of that time were fond of pa- 
negyric ; perhaps abont aft much so as most others in all 
ages and coontries. Bat certainly they carried the pre- 
tence of the reverse to a pitch somewhat nncommon. 
FUlcaia appears to have been the most willing to receive 
the criticism of his friends. Bedi asks for it sonletimes 
with great earnestness ; bnt I am not aware that he ever 
took it. In some instances, it is certain he did not ; 
6i0Qgh the advice was very good. A man is not bound 
to take advice :— the greatest men generally know what 
is best snited to their own genins ; bat nobddy shonld 
ask for censares which he Is not prepared to consider. 
Let the most candid of poets throw the first stone. Redi 
had the repatation of being the greatest genins of his 
timey and he was not so. Let this account for an infirmity 
of which no man was goilty with greater good nature to 
others- 
It is observable, that among the friends of onr author 
were. Carlo Bati, Francini, and Antonio Malatesti, 
three of Milton's acquaintances, when he was in Italy. 
Redi was only twelve years of age, when Milton visited 
liis country; but he may have seen him, and surely 
heard cf( him. It is pleasant to trace any kind of link 
between eminent men. There' is reason to believe that 
oar author was well known in England. Magalotti, who 
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travelled there with Coonoy. and who afterwards trans* 
lated PhttUps's Cyder, was one of his paitienlar ftiends: 
and I cannot help thinking, frimi the irregnlarity of 
nmnbers in Dryden'a nobler Bitiiyrambic, as weU as 
from another poem of lua» mentioned intheNot^ to the 
present translation, that tiM ** Baeoo in Toidula'' had 
been seen by that great writer. Nothing: is more lilceiy ; 
lor besides Ae comiezlon between Cosmo and €3iarie« 
the Second, James the Second made a< special request, 
by his ambassiador Sir William Tnimball, to have the 
poem sent him* When Spenee was in ItAly, many yeaita 
afterwwds, the name of Redi was still in greftt repote, 
both for his famnonrons poetry and his serious; tfaongii 
the wits Iwd begun to find out, that his real talent lay 
only in the formo'. Cmdeli, a poet of thai timet ^tUl 
in repute, (old Spence, that ** Redi's Bacco in Toscaaa 
was as lively and exerilent as his sonnets were low.and 
tasteless." 

And after all, what is the *< Bacco in Toscanaf It is 
an original^ an effusion of animal spirits, a piece of Bac- 
chanalian music. This is all; but this wOl not be re- 
garded as nothing, by those who know the value oi 
originality, and who are thankful for any addition to our 
pleasures. Common critics may chuse to confess, that 
they see as little in it as they undoubtedly do see» -Good 
natured intelligence is always willing to find something 
to be pleated with ; and the poet, truly so called, dis- 
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coven the merit that exists in any thing really good, 
because he has an aniversal sympathy* I wish tfaati by 
any process not interfering with the-.sioritof my origi- 
naly I coald make np^ to the English reader for the ab- 
sence of that particular interest in a poem of this kind^ 
which arises from its being national. Bnt this is impossi- 
ble; and if he has neither a great understanding, nor a 
good nature that supplies the want of it ; if he is defici- 
ent in animal spirits, or does not value a supply of them; 
and above all, if he has no ear for a dancing measure, 
and no laughing welcome for a.sudden turn or two at the 
end of a passage— our author's triumph over his cops will 
fall on his ear like ^ a jest unprofitaUe." I confess I 
have both enough meiaocholy and merriment in me to 
be at no time proof againat a passage like the follow- 
ing:— 

'< Non fia gi& che 11 Cioccolatte 

V^uioprassi, ovvero il Te; 

Medicine cosi fatte 

Non ss^ran giamqiai per me, 

Beverei prima il veleno 

Che un bicchier che fosse pieno 

Dell ' amaro e reo Caffe, 

Cola tra gli Arabi, 

E tra 1 Giannizeriy 

liquor s! ostico, 

Si nero e torbido, 
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Gli schiavi iDgoUino. 
Giu nel Tartaro, 
Gia nel Erebo, 

L'empie Belidi IMoTentarono; 
£ Tesifone e V altre Fnrie 
A Proserpina il ministnurooo: 
£ se in Ada il Mnsnlmanno 
Se lo cionca a precipisio, 
Mpstra aver poco giudizio. - 

Cups of Chocolate, 

Aye, or Tea, 

Are not medicines 

Made for me. 

I would sooner take to poison 

Than a single cup set eyes on 

Of that bitter and guilty stuff ye 

Talk of by the name of Coffee. 

Let the Arabs and the Turks 

Count it 'mongst their cruel works : 

Foe of mankind, black and turbid, 

Let the throats of slaves absorb it. 

Down in Tartarns, 

Down in Erebus, 

' Twas the detestable Fifty invented it ; 

The Furies then took it 

To grind and to cook it, 

And to Proserpine all three presented it. 
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If the Massnlman in Asia 
Boats oo a beverage so unseemly, 
I differ witii the man extremely. " 

A great deal of the effect of poems of this kind con- 
sists in their hoYcring between jest and earnest. The 
original Italian will sometimes appear dull enough to 
those who are not acquainted with the nicer turns of 
the language. The •* Bacco in Toscana" partakes more 
or less of the mock-heroic throughout, except in the 
very gravest lines of the author's personal panegyrics. 
It Is to the Ode and the Bithyrambic, what the Rape 
of the Lock is to the Epic ; with all the inferiority which 
such a distinction implies. It is observable, that though 
our author was a Greek scholar, and in his Notes has 
been superfluously learned, yet nothing can be less 
Greek, or less learned, than the character of his god 
Bacchus. There is a plulological learning evinced in the 
course of the poem, by means of certain obsolete words ; 
sometimesy I cannot help thinking, unseasonably : nor 
have I followed him in translating them by old English 
words. But his Bacchus is not the Bacchus of Milton 
wad tiie Greeks : he b the jolly toper of the French 
poets, and of the wits of Charles the Second. The in- 
stinct was judidous. His deity was the deity of the 
time; his wine such as every body vras acquainted 
with ; the learned Notes are brought in afterwards like 
the dessert, and contain a curiosity and minute criti- 
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cism ^rorthy of the taUe of Varro. The great fault of 
the poem ii nndoabtedly what his friend Menage ob- 
jected to in ity namely, that Bacchug has all the talk to 
himself, and Ariadne becomes a puppet by his side. It 
would have been better, had he made it a narratiTO 
instead of a monologue, and only loosened the tongue 
of bis god as the action of the poem grew fervid. Redi, 
partly in answer to tins objeotioB, and partly perhaps 
out of a certain medical conscience (for it must not be 
forgotten, that his vinosity is purely poetical, and that 
he was always insisting to his patients on the, necessily 
of temperance and dilations) projected a sort of coiinter- 
dithyrambic in praise of water, in which all the talk 
was to be confined to Ariadne. Bat this would only 
have been committing two faults instead of one. He 
wrote but a paragraph of this hydrmnbic* The inspira- 
tion was not the same. As to his drinking so little wine, 
and yet writing so well upon it, it is a triumph for 
Bacchus instead of a dishonour. It only shewa how little 
wine will suffice to set a genial brain in motion. A poet 
has wine in his blood. The laurel and ivy were common, 
of old, both to Bacchus and Apollo : at least, Apollo 
shared the ivy always, and Bacchus wore laurel when 
he was young and innocent 

An rort ^iri(imi miO' vXnurtu cvwrXovf, 
KiffVN KM la^m 'KtrnvHMftM^u • 

Homer, in Hymnis. 
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Wliat tiine he played about the nestting woods. 
Heaping hU head with ivy and with bay. 

It has been well observed, that one sight of Laura 
was sufficient to set Petrarch singing for ever. One 
good drinking-boaty in like manner, is enough to initi- 
ate a poet in all the fervours and fancies of a thousand. 
If he takes his glass afterwards, it is from good fellow- 
shipy or from the fancy he brings with him, or from any 
necessity but that of want of ideas : and if he takes 
■one, twenty to one but he is still the liveliest fellow 
at table. Out of one glass he can fetch as much trea- 
sure and surprize, as the Arabian did out of his nut- 
shell that contained a tent for a army. 
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The conqueroT'of the East, the God of Wine, 

Taking his rounds divine, 

Pitched his blithe sojourn on the Tuscan hills ; 

And where the imperial seat 

First feels the morning heat, 

Lo, on the lawn, with May-time white £uid red, 

He sat with Ariadne on a day, 

And as he sang, and as he quaif 'd away, 

He kiss'd his charmer first, and thus he said :— 

Dearest, if one's vital tide 
Ran not with the grape's beside, 

B 
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What would life be (short of Cupid ?) 
Much too short, and far too stupid. 
You see the beam here from the sky 
That tips the goblet in mine eye ; 
Vines are nets that catch such food, 
And turn them into sparkling blood. 
Come then — in the beverage bold 
Let's renew us and grow muscular; 
And for those who're getting old. 
Glasses get of size majusicular : 
And in dancing and m feasting, 
Quips, and cranks, and worlds of jesting^ 
Let us, with a laugWng eye. 
See the old boy Time go by. 
Who with his eternal sums 
Whirls his brains and wastes his thumbs. 
Away with thinkmg ! miles with care ! 
Hallo, you knaves ! the goblets there. 
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Gods— my life, what ^rious claret ! 

Blessed be the ^und that bare it ! 

'Tis Avignon. Don't say ^' a flask of it/' 

Into my soul I pour a cask of it ! 

Artiminos finer still, 

Under a tun there's no having one*s 6U : 

A tun ! a tun ! 

The deed is done. 

And now, while my lungs are swimming at witt 

All in a bath so ncble and sweet, 

A god though I be, 

I toOy I too have my .deity ; 

And to thee, Ariadne, I oonseerate 

The tun, and the flask, 

And the funnel and cask. 

Accus'd, 

And abus'd, 

And all mercy refus'd, 
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Be he who first dared upon Lecor^'s plain 

To take my green children and plant them in pain. 

The goats and the cattle 

Get into the bowers; 

And sleets with a rattle 

Come trampling in showers. 

But lauded, 

Applauded, 

With laurels rewarded, 

Be the hero who first in the vineyards divine^ 

Of Petrarch and Castello 

Planted first the Moscadello. 

Now we're here in mirth and cfover, 

QuafF this jewel of a wine ; 

It comes of a delicious vine 

That makes one live twice over. 

Drink it, Ariadne mine, 

And sweet as you are, 

'Twill make you so sweet, sp perfect and fair. 
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Tou'U be Venus at her best, 
"Venus Venusissimest. 

Hah ! Montalcino. I know it well,'<-*^ 

The lovely little Mitscadel ; 

A very lady-like little treaty 

But somethings for me^ too gentle and sweet : 

I pour out a glass < 

For the make and the grace ; 

But a third, — ^no—a third, it cannot have place : 

Wine like this 

A tijou is 

(I designed it) for the festals 

Of the grave composed Vestals,—^ 

Ladies, who in cloistered quires 

Feed and keep alive chaste fires. 

Wine like this • 

A bijou is 

For your trim Parisian dames ; * 
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And for those 

Of the lily and rose, 

Who rejoice the banks of the Thames. 

The Pisciancis of Cotone, 

That gets Scarlatti so much money, 

I leave for the weak heads of those 

Who know not a thing when its under their nose« 

PisciaveUo of Brasdano 

Also hath too much piano : 

Nerveless, colourless, and sickly, 

Oversweet, it cloys too quickly. 

Pray let the learned P^atelli 

Upon this head enlighten the isiUy. 

If plebeian home must pet it. 

Why,— for God's sake, let it. 

Ciccio d' Andrea himself one day, 

^Mid his thunders of eloquence bursting away^ 
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Sweet in his ^avity, 

Fierce in his suavity, 

Dared in my own proper presence to talk 

Of that stuff of Atersa^ half acid ahd chalk, 

Which, whether it's verjuice, or whether it's wine, 

Far surpasses, I own, any science of mine. 

Let him indulge in his strange tipples 

With his proud friend, Fasano there, at Naples, 

Who with a horrible impiety 

Swore he could judge of wines as well as L 

So daring has that bold blasphemer grown. 

He now pretends to ride my golden throne^ 

And taking up my triumphs, rolls along 

The fair Sebetus with a fiery scmg ; 

Pampering, besides, those laurels that he wears 

With vines that fatten in those genial airs ; 

And then he maddens, and against e'en me 

A Thyrsus shakes on high, and threats his deity : 
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But I withhold at present, and endure him : 
Phcebus and Pallas from mine ire secure him. 
One day peihaps, on the Sebetus, I 
Will elevate a throne of luxury ; 
And then he will be. humbled, and will come. 
Offering devoutly, to avert his doom, 
Ischia's and Posilippo's noble Greek ; 
And then perhaps I shall not scorn to make 
Peace with him, and will boo^e like Hans and 

Herman 
After the usage German : 
And 'midst our bellying bottles and vast flasks 
There shall be present at our taskfs 
For lofty arbiter (and witness gay too) 
My gentle Marquis there of 01iveto» 

Meanwhile upon the Arno here, 
Lo, of Peseta's Buriano, 
Trebbiano, Colombano, 



J 
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I drink humpens, rich and clear. 

'Tis the true old Aututa Potabile, 

Gilding life when it wears shabbily i 

Helenas old Nepenthe 'tis, 

That in the drinking 

Swallowed thinking, 

And was the receipt for blis9^ 

Thence it is, that ever and aye. 

When he doth philosophize. 

Good old glorious Rucellai 

Hath it for light unto his eyes ; 

He lifteth it, and by the shine 

Well discemeth things divine ; 

Atoms with their airy justles^ 

And all manner of corpuscles^ 

And, as through a chrystal sky-light^ 

How morning differeth from evening twilight,. 
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And further telleth us the reason why go 
Some stars with such a lazy light, and some with 
a vertigo. 

Oh how widely wanderetii he, 

Who in the search of verity 

Keeps aloof from glorious wine i 

Lo the knowledge it bringeth to me ! 

For Barbarossa, this wine so bright, 

With its rich red look and its strawberry light. 

So invites me, 

And so delights me, 

r should infallibly quench my inside with it, 

Had not Hippocrates 

And old Andromachus 

Strictly forbidden it 

And loudly chidden it. 

So many stomachs have sicken'd and died with it. 
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Yet discordant as it is, 

Two good bi^ns ivill eome not amiss ; 

Because I know, while Tm drinking them down^ 

What is the finish and what is the crown. 

A cup of good Corsican 

Does it at once ; 

Or a cup of old Spanish 

Is neat fw the nonce : 

Quackish resources are things for a dunce. 

Cups of Chocolate, 

Aye^ or tea, 

Are not medicines 

Made for me. 

I would sooner take to poison^ 

Than a single cup set eyes on 

Of that bitter and guilty stufi" ye 

Talk of by the name of Coffee. 

Let the Arabs and. the Turks 

Count it 'mongst their cruel works : 
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Foe of mankind, black and turbid. 

Let the thix)at8 of slaves absorb it. 

Down in Tartarus, 

Down in Erebus, 

Twas the detestable Fifty invented it ; 

The Furies then took it 

To grind and to cook it. 

And to Proserpine all three presented iU 

If the Mussulman in Asia 

Doats on a beverage so unseemly, 

I differ with the man extremely. 

No dotards are they, but very wise, 
Those Etrurian jolly boys, 
Who down their pleasant palates roll 
That fair delighter.of the fancy, 
Malvs^ia of Montegonzi, 
Rapturous drowner of the soul, 
"When I feel it gurj^linj?, murmuring?. 
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Down my throat and my eesophagus, 
Something/an I know not what, 
Strangely tickleth my sarcophagus ; 
Something easy of perception, 
But by no means of descnption. 

I deny not there's a mierit 

And odorous spirit 

In the liquid Cretan amber: 

But t'would sooner see one burst 

Than condescend to quench one's thirst: 

Malvagia, willing creature, 

Hath a much genteeler nature : 

And yet were this same haughty stock 

But taken from its native rock. 

And bred politely on the Tuscan hills^ 

You'd see it lay aside 

It's Cretan harshness and its pride. 
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And in a land where drinkkig'a understood, 
Win the true honors of a gentle blood. 

There's a squalid thing, call'd beer :-^ 

The man whose lips that thing comes near 

Swiftly dies; or falling foolish, 

Grows, at forty, old and owlish. 

She that in the ground would hide her. 

Let her take to English cyder: 

He who'd have his death come quicker^ 

Any other northern liquor. 

Those Norwegians and those Laps 

Have extraordinary taps: 

Those Laps especially have strange fieuicies: 

To see them drink, 

I verily think 

Would make me lose my senses. 

But a truce to such vile subjects, 

With their impious, shocking objects. 



r 
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Let me purify my mouth 

In an holy cup o' the^Kmth ; 

In a golden pitcher let me 

Head and ears for comfort get me, 

And drink of the wine of the vine benign, 

That sparkles warm in Sansovine; 

Or of that vermilion cfaarmer 

And heigrt-warmer. 

Which brought up in Tregonz^o 

An old stony giggtano^ . 

glooms so bright and lifts the head so 

Of the toa3ters of Arezzo. 

T'will be haply still more up. 

Sparkling, piquant, quick i' the cup, 

If, O page, adroit and steady. 

In thy tuck'd-up choral surplice. 

Thou infusest that Albano, 

That Vaiano, 

Which engoldens and empurples 
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In the grounds there of my Redi, 

Manna from heaven upon thy tresses rain^ 

Thou gentle vineyard, whence this nectar floats t 

May every vine, in every season, gain 

New boughs, new leaves, new blossoms, and new 

fruits: 
May streams of milk, a new and dulcet strain. 
Placidly bathe thy pebbles and thy roots ; 
Nor lingering frost, nor showers that pour amain. 
Shed thy green hairs nor fright thy tender shoots r 
And may thy master, when for age he's crooked^ 
Be able to drink of thee by the bucket ! 
Could the lady of Tithonus 
Pledge but once her grey beard old 
In as vast a tub of stone as 
A becoming draught could hold, 
That old worthy there above 
Would renew his age of love 
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Meanwhile let's renew our drinking; 

But with what fresh wine, and glorious, 

Shall our beaded brims be winking, 

For an echoing toast victorious? 

You know Lamporecchio, the castle renown'd. 

For the gardener so dumb, whose works did 

abound; 
There's a topaz they make there; pray let it go 

' round. 
Serve, serve me a dozen, 
But let it be frozen ; 
Let it be frozen, and finished with ice. 
And see that the ice be as virginly nice, 
As the coldest that whistles from wintery skies. ' 
Coolers and cellarets, chrystal with snows. 
Should always hold bottles in ready repose. 
Snow is good liquor^s fifth element; 
No compound without it can give content; 

C 
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For weak is the hnb^, wi l hereby icout it^ 

That thinica in bol w«flther to diinii; witfi0u]t it. 

Bring me heaps fnnu the »h»dy yalley : 

Bring me heaps 

Of all that fllefip« 

Oa every yilli^ hill and aU^y. 

Hold there, you satyrs. 

Your chufi and yonr chatters^ 

And bring me ice duly, and bring it ifie doiibly. 

Out of the grotto of Monte di Bob^.^ . 

With axes and pickaxes, 

Hammers and raituneni, 

Thump it and hit it me^ . 

Craeli: it and ^rash it m^i 

Hew it^ iDad iptt it ^ne. 

Pound it ai^ amasb it me, 

Till the whol^ mass (lor I'm dead dry, I think) 

Turns .to a cold, fit i^ freshen my drin)c. 



1 
1 
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If with hot wine we insaok.lui^ 

Say our name^s not Bacchus. 

If we taste the weight of a batton/ 

Say weVe a glutton. 

He who, when he first wroie varies, 

Had the graces by his side. 

Then at rhymers' evil courses 

Shook his thunders far and wide, 

(For his great heart rose, and bnm'd^ 

Till hi» words to thund«r tum'd) 

He, I say, Menzini, he, 

The marvellons and the masterly, 

Whom the leaires of Phoebus crown, 

Alterable Anacreon««— 

He shall give me, if I do it^ 

Gall of the satiric poet, 

Gall from out his blackest well, 

Shuddering, unescapeable. 
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But if still, as I ought to do, 

I love any wine iced through and through. 

If I will have it (and none beside) 

Superultrafrostified, 

He that reigns in Pindus^ then, 

Visible Phoebus among men, 

Filicaia, shall exalt 

Me above the starry vault; 

While the other swans divine. 

Who swim with their proud hearts in wine. 

And make their laurel groves resound 

With the narne^ of the laurel-crown'd. 

All shall sing, till our goblets ring. 

Long live Bacchus our glorious King! 

Evo^ ! let them roar away! 

Evo^! 

Evo^! 

Evo^! let the lords of wit 

Rise and echo, where they sit. 
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Where they sit, enthroned each^ . 
Arbiters of sovereign speech, . 
Under the great Tnacan dame^ 
Who sifts the flower and gives it fame. 
Let the shout by Segni be 
Registered immortally, 
And dispatched by a courier 
A monsieur V Abbi Regnier. 

What wine is that I see ? Ah, 
Bright as a John Dory : 
It should be Malvagia, 
Trebbia's praise and glory. 
It is, i'faith, it is ; 
Push it nearer, pr'ithee ; < 
And let me, thou fair bliss,- 
Fill this magnum with thee. 
Ffaith, it's^ a gooJ wine. 
And much agrees with 
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Here's a health to, thee and thy line. 

Prince of Tuscany. . 

Before I speak of lliee^ Priaoe bold aod sc^» 

I wash my lips with this lUustriQUS wi^e^ 

Which, like thyself, came upon this our oge. 

Breathing a gentle suavity divine. 

Hearken, great Cosmo* Heav'n hw promU'd 

thee 
Here, down on earth, eternity of gl(^ ; 

4 

And these, my oracular vords, thitieeyei m^y toe,. 
Written already in immortal story. 
When thou shalt leave us to return to H^ftv'n, 
Laden with mighty deeds, and iuU of years, 
To thine illustrious planet it is give» 
To roll around Jupiter, clesu^) grand, and even,^ 
Flushmg the brilliant Medicean stars ; 
And Jupiter himself, glad of tby sight* 
Shall shew a more distinhuirii'il Qrb> and afiaUer 
delight. 
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To the sound of the cymh&d, 
And sound of the crotldiiSy 
Girt with your Nebrides, 
Ho, ye Bassaridesy 
Up, up, apd mingle me 
Cups of that purple grape, 
Which, when ye grapple, ye 
Bless Monterappoli. 
Then, while I irrigate 
These my dry viscera, 
For they bum inwaidly, 
Let my Fauns cleverly 
Cool my hot head with their 
Garlands ef pampaiSkits. 
Then to the crash 48f your 
Pipes Mid yoar ketlle-drunis^ 
Let Hie have sung to »e, 
Koar'd to me, rung to me. 
Catches and love songs 
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Of wonderful mystery ; 

While the drunk M«iiadesr 

And glad Egipani, 

To the rude rapture and mystical wording 

Bear a loud burden. 

From the hill before U9r 

Let the villagers raise o'er us 

Clappings to our chorus ; 

And all around resound 

Talabal&cs, tamburins, and horns. 

And pipes, and bagpipes/ and the things you 

know boys, 
That cry out Ho-boysl : 

While with a hundred kits about their eai^>, 
A hundred little rustic foresters 
Strum, as they ought to do, the Dabbuda, 
And sing us, and dance us, the Bombababa. 
And if in your singing it^.- 
Dancing and flinging it. 
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Any of ye tire awhile. 
And become savage for 
Greedy-great thirstihess, 
Dovm on the grass again, 
Let the feast flow again, 
Falderallalling it 
With quips and triple rhymes, 
Motetts and Couplets,; 
Sonnets and Canticles; . 
Then for the pretty plays 
Of Flowers and What Flowers ; 
And ever and alwaya 
Well quaff at our intervals 
Cups of that purple grape, 
Which when ye grapple, ye 
Bless Monterapp<di. 
Aye, and w^'ll marry it 
With the sweet Mammolo,. 
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Which from the wine press comes sparkling, and 

rashes, 
In bottles and cellars to hide ita yoang bhishes. 
What time ripe Autumn, in the flush o' tlie wmn. 
Meets his friend Magalotti at the fountain,. 
The very fountain, and the yery stone, 
At which old iEson christened his lone mountain. 

This well of a goblet, so round and so long, 
So full of wine, so gallant and strong, 
That it draws one's teeth in it» f roUos and freaks ' 
And squeezes the tears front the sidei of one's 

cheeks. 
Like a torrent it comes, all swollen and swift, 
And fills one's throat like a mouiMtn rifl. 
And dashes so headlong, and plays such pranka. 
It almost threatens to burst the banks. 
No wonder; for down from the heights it came. 
Where the Fie^olan Atlas, of hoary fame. 
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Basks his strength in the blase of noon, 

And warms his old sides with the toasting sun. 

Long live Fiesole, green old name! 

And with his long life to thy sylvan fame» 

Lovely Maiimo, lord c^ dells, 

Where my gentle Sahiati dwells. 

Many a time and oft doth he 

Crown me with bumpers full fervently, 

And I, in retom, preserve him still 

From every crude and importunate ill. 

I keep by my side. 

For my joy and my pride, 

That gallant in chief of lus royal cdiar 

Val di Marina, the blithe care-kiBer ; 

But with the wine yclept Val di Botte, 

Day and night I could flout roe Utie gouty. 

Precious it is I know, in the eyes 

Of the mastttv, the masters, of those who are wise. 

A glass oi it brimming, a fulUflowing cup. 
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Goes to my heart, and so lays it up. 

That not my Salyiiii, that book o' the south. 

Could tell it, for all the tongues m his mouth. 

If Maggi the wise, the Milanese wit, 

'Mid their fat Lombard suppers but lighted on it,. 

Even the people grossly coenaculous, 

Over a bumper would find him miraculous^ 

Maggi, whatever his readers may thinks 
Puts no faith in Hippocrene drink; 
No faith in that lying-tongued water has he,. 
Nor goes for his crown to a sapless tree. 
For other paths are his, far loftier ways: 
He opens towards heav'n a road of roads> 
Rare unto mortal foot, and only pays 
His golden song to heroes and to gods« 

« 

And truly most heroic were his praise, 

If turning from his Lesmian, like a Cruscan, 
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He took to drinking Tuscan. 

Drawn by the odour, won by the sweet body, 

I see another leave his herds at Lodi, 

And foot to foot with him sit to drink, 

With plumpy cheeks, and pink, as blithe as any. 

The shepherd of Lem^ne ; 

EVn him I say, who ere he rank'd with men, 

On bays and beeches carved, with happy stroke. 

The strifes of the great Macaron ; and then 

The dotage of the boy over the brook. 

And now he writeth in his riper years 

Holier and lovelier things in starry characters. 

But when he seats himself 

Under an oak, 

To the sound of his piping, 

He spins me off pastorals, 

And maketh eminent, 

Lo ! the red pride of that fair hill of his, 
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Whose foot the fon4 Lambro takea rousd with a 

kitf; 
Even, I say, the hill of Colombano, 
Where the vinei, with their twi«ting legs, 
Instead of elms, go making love to figs^ 

If any body doeisn't like Vemaccui, 

I mean the sort that's made in Pietrlifitta, 

Let him fly 

My violent eye ; 

I curse him, clean, through all the Alpha-beta. 

I fine him, furthermore, for drink, al#ay . 

Brozzi, Quaracchi, and Peretola : 

And for his shame and for his spite, 

I think it right 

To order him to wear thai stttpid iweet, 

A crown of beet ; 

And on the palfrey of Sitenoft old, 

I bid them set him the wrong way, and ride him 
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AVhile, all the way beside biin» 

A little insolent Satyr 

Keeps an inveterate clatter 

Hard on his back— *viddLicet, doth bide him* 

Then let there be the wbtst of (ilacet found for Jbinr, 

And all .the boys got round for him. 

And in his ears, till his whole spirit be gored^ 

The whole abase of all the vintage poured. 

On Antinoro's lofty-rising hill 

(Yonder, that has its name from Roses) 

How could I sit! how could I sit, and Mi 

Goblets bright as ever blush'd 

From the black stones of the Cani^uol crush'd : 

How it spins from a long neck out. 

Leaps, and foams, and flashes about ! 

When I taste it, when I try it 

(Other lovely wines being by it,) 

In my bosom it stirs, Qod wot. 
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Something—- an I know not whi^*- 

But a little stirring fire, 

Either delight, or else desire. 

'Tis desire, to my thinking ; 

Yes, a new desire of drinking : . 

Something which the more one swallows, 

Recommends the more that follows. 

Pour then, pour, coinpanions mine, 

And in the deluge of mighty wine 

Plunge with me, with cup and with, can. 

Ye merry shapes of Pan, 

Ye furnishers of philosophic simile, . 

The goatibeardihomyfooted family. 

Pour away, pour away, 

Fill your gasping clay 

With a pelting shower of wine ; 

Such as is sold 

By the Cavalier bold 

At the deluge, that mighty sign. . 
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He sells It, and all 

To buy scents withal, 

So fondly thinks he, in his perfumery, 

A scent to discover^ that shall be so line, 

As to rival the scent of the mighty wine. 

A thousand scents mventeth he, 

With fans and small upholstery ; 

He makes very sweet perfumes, 

And fumigations for your rooms ; . 

He makes powderets, 

He makes odourets. 

And all for certain marvellously ; ^ 

But never shall he find ovA, minions mine, 

A scent to match the mighty scent of wine. 

From the summits of Peru, 

From the forests of Tolu, 

Let him lay 

(FlI be bold to say) 

A thousand drugs in, and more too, 
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Yet never shall he Smd out. Airy mine, 

A scent to match the mighty scent of wine. 

Smelly Ariadne : this is Ambra wine : 

Oh what a manly, what a vital scent ! 

'Tis of itself a nourishment 

To the heart, and to the brain above it ; 

But what is more, the lips, the lips, boys, love it. 

This fine Pumino here 
Smacks a little of the austere ; 
'Twere no respect to BartlemyMe. 
Not to have it at one*s side ; 

* 

No shame I feel to have it so near^ 

For shame it were to feel 86 much pride. 

And leave it solely to the bumpkins^ 

To drink it at its natural time of pumpkinft. . 

Yet every wine that hight 

Pumino, hath no right 

To take its place at one's round table i 
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I only do admit 
That gallant race of it^ 
Which bears Albizis noble arms and label ; 
And which^ descended of a chosen stock, 
Keepeth the mind awake ^nd clear from any sor- 
did smoke, 

Keepeth the mind awake and clear from any sor-f 

did srnok^. 
That cask ye lately broker- 
On which a judgment I reveal. 
Prom which lieth no appeal,— 
But hold; another beaker. 
To make me a fit speaker 1 — 
And nowy Silenus, lend thy lolling ears :«-» 
Who will believe that hears? 
In deep Gualfonda's lower deep, there lies 
A garden for blest eyes ; 
A garden and a palace ; the rich hold ^ 
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Of great Riccardi, where he li^es in gold. 

Out of that garden with its billion-trillion 

Of laughing yines, there comes— «tic& a vermillion ! 

Verily it might face 'fore all the county, 

The gallant carbuncle of Mezzomonte : 

And yet, 'tis very well known, I sometimes go 

To Mezzomonte for a week or so. 

And take my fill, upon the greeny grass, 

Of that red laugher through the lifted glass,-— 

That laugher red, that liquid carbuncle. 

Rich with its cordial'twinkle, 

That gem, which fits e'en the Corsini's worth. 

Gem of the Arno, and delight o'the earth. 

The ruby dew that stills 

Upon Valdarno's hills, 

Touches the sense with odour so divine. 

That not the violet. 

With lips with m6rning wet, 
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Utters such sweetness from her little shriae* 

When I drink of it, I rise 

Orer the hill that makes poets wise. 

And in my yoice and in my song, 

Grow so sweet and grow so strongs 

I challenge Phoebus with his delphic eyes. 

Give me then, from a golden measure. 

The ruby that is my treasure, my treiksure ; 

And like to the lark that goes maddening above, 

ni sing songs of love ! ' 

Songs will I sing more moving and fine. 

Than the bubbling and quaffing of Gersde wini6. 

Then the rote shall go round, 

And the cymbals kiss, ' ' 

And 111 praise Ariadne, 

My beauty, my blisr; 

111 sing of her tressed, 

ril sing of her kisses ; 
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Nowy now it increaaes. 

The fervour increases^ 

The fervour, the boilings and venomous bfisft. 

The grim god of wai* and the arrowy boy 

JDouble-gallaat me with desperate joy ; 

Love, love, and a fight ! 

I must make me a knight ; 

I must make me thy knight of the bath, fair 

friend, 
A knight of the bathing that knows no end% 
An order so noble, a rank so discreet. 
Without any handle 
For noise or for scandaJ, 
Will give me a seat 
With old Jove at his meat ; 
And thou made immortal, my beauty, my own, 
Shall sit where the gods make a crown for hh 

throne. 
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Let others dnnk Falemiao, others ToUa» 
Others the blood that ivild Vemviiis weepfi ; 
No gnicefiil soul will get bim in the gulf p' 
Those fiery deluging^ and smoking steeps. 
To day, methinks^ 'twere fitter far, ai|d better, eh? 
To taste thy queepy Arcelxi ; 
Thy queen Verdea, sparkling in our glasses, 
like the bright «yes of lasses ; 
Well see which is the prettier smiling variety 
This, or. Lapp^gio with the lip of scarlet. ^ 
Hide it in cellars as it will, no matter ; 
The deeper rogues the sweeter. 
Oh boys^ this Tuscan land divine 
Hath such a natural talent for wine. 
We'll fall, we'll fall 
On the baqiels and all; 

We'll fall on the inust, .we'll fall on the presse^^ 
We'll make the boards groan with our grievous 
caresses; 
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No meosuiey I say; no order, but riots 

No waitings nor cheating ; we*D drink like a Sciot : 

Drinky drinky and drink when youVe done ; 

Pledge it, and frisk it, every one ; 

Chirp it and challenge it, swallow it down t 

He that's afraid, is a duef and a clown. 

Good wine^s a gentleman; ' 

He speedeth digestion all he can : 

No headache hath he, no headache, I say. 

For those who talked with him yesterday. 

If Signer Bellini, besides his apes, 

Would anatomize vines, and anatomize grapes. 

He'd see that the heart that makes good wine. 

Is made to do good, and very benign. 

Ho— ho ! tongue of mine, 

Be steady to speak of the mastei^s art. 

Who taught thee how, and in what fine part 

Of thyself, O tripping tongue, 

The tip and the taste of all tasting hung. 
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Tongue, I must iiiak« diee a. Utderless jaunty 

In the yrine fobuit that comes frook Chiaati.. .• . 

Trae son of the earth is Chiaati wine, .. 

Bom on the ground of a gypsy. Tine ; 

Bom on the groundfor sturdy souls, . 

And not the ranl^ race of one of your poles: 

I should like to see a snake > 

Get up in Augtmt out^of a.hiake. 

And fasten with all his teeth and caustic 

• 

Upon that sordid villain of a rustic. 
Who, to load my Chiaoti's haunches 
With a parcel of feeble .buncjies, . 
Went and tied her to one of these poles,— 
Sapless sticks without any souls I 

Like a king, 

In his conquering, 

Chianti wine with his red flag goes 

Down to my jieart^ and down to my toes : 
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He makes no noise, he beiatU ho dnuos ; 
Yet pam and trouble fly as he comes. 
And yet a good bottle of Carmignan, 
He of the two is. your merrier man ; 
He brings from heav'n sudii a rain of joy, 
I envy not Jove his cups, old boy* 
Drink, Ariadne; the grapery 
Was the wannest and lirownest in Tuscan* 
Drink, and whatever they have to say, 
Still to the Natads answer nay ; 
For mighty folly it were, and a sin. 
To drink Carmignan, with water in^ 

He who drinks water, 
I wish to observe, 
Gets nothing from me ; 
He may eat it and starve. 
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Whether its well, or whether its fountain, 

Or whether it comes fotming white isom the 

mountam, 
I cannot admire it. 
Nor ever desire it : 

'Tis a fool, and a madman, and impudent wretch, 
Who now will live in a nasty ditch, 
And then grown proud, and full of his whims, 
Comes playing the devil and cursing his brims, 
And swells, and tumbles, and bothers his mai^ns. 
And ruins the flowers, although they be virgins. 
Moles and piers, were it not for him^ 
Would last for ever, 
If they're built clever; 

But no— its all one with him— sink or swim. 
Let the people yclept Mameluke . 
Praise the Nile without any rebuke ; 
Let the Spaniards praise the Tagus ; 
I cannot like either, ev^n for uegus. 
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If any follower' of mine 

Dares so &r to foiget hiil wiiie> > 

As to drink an atom of water. 

Here's the hand should devote him to slaaghter. 

Let your meagre doctorlings : . 

Gather herbs and such like things ; 

Fellows^ that withisti'eams and stilb ' . 

Think to cure all sorts of ills.* < 

Fve no faith in their washery, 
Nor think it'wt>rth a glancci of my eye : 
Yes, I laugh at them for that matteryi i .■ ■ 
To think how they, with theur heaps ^f water. 
Petrify their sculls profound, .. ' : 
And make 'em all so thick and so round, 
That Viviani, with all his mathematics,! - . 
Would fail to square the circle of their attics. 

-J 
Away with all water, 
Wherever I come ; 
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I forbid it ye, gentlemen, 

All and some ; • 

Lemonade water, 

Jessamine water, 

Our tavern knows none of 'em^ 

Water's a hum. 

Jessamine makes a pretty crown ; 

But as a drink, 'twill never go down. 

All your hydiomels and flips 

Come not near these prudent lips. 

All your sippings and sherbets, 

And a thousand such pretty sweets, 

Let your mincing ladies take *&n, 

And fops whose little fingers ache'em. 

Wine ! Wine ! is your only drix^k ; 

Grief never dares to look at the brink : 

Six times a year to be mad with wine, 

I hold it no shame, but a very good signt 
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I, for my part, take my can, 

Solely to act like a gentleman ; 

And acting so^ I care not, I, 

For all the hail and the snow in the sky ; 

I never go poking, 

And cowering and cloaking. 

And wrapping myself from head to foot^ 

As some people do, with their wigs to boot ; 

For example, like dry and shivering Redi^ 

Who looks like a peruk'd old lady. 

Hallo ! What phenomenon's this, 

That make's my head turn round ? 

Ffaith, I think it is 

A turning of the ground ! 

Ho, ho, earthy 

If that's your mirth. 

It may not^ I think, b^ amiss for me 

To leave the earth, and take to the sea. 
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Hallo there, a boat! a boat! 

As large as can float, 

As large as can float, and stocked plenteouriy ; 

For that's the ballast, boys, for the salt sea. 

Here, here, here,--'here's one of glass ; 

Yet through a storm it can dance with ai lass. 

Ill embark, I will, 

For my gentle sport, * 

And drink as Fm used 

Till I settle in Pwt-* 

Rock, rock,-wine is my stock, 

Wine is my stock, and will bring us to Port. 

Row, brothers, row, 

We'll sail and we'll go. 

Well an go sailing and rowing to Foif,'^ 

Ariadne, to For— to Port* 

Oh what a thing 

'Tis for you and for me. 

On an evening in spring, . . 
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To sail in the sea. 
The little fresh airs 
Spread their silver . wings. 
And o'er the blue pavement 
Dance love-makings. 

To die tune of the waters, and tremulous glee. 
They strike up a dance to people at sea. 
Rowy brothers^ row, 
Well sail and well go, 

Well sail and well go, till me settle in Port— 
Anadne, in Por—in Port 
Pull away, pull away, 
Without drag or delay : 
No gallants grow tired, but think it a sport, 
To feather their oars tilHhey settle in Port- 
Ariadne, in Por — ^in Port. 
Ill give ye a toast, 
And then, you know, you, 
Arianeeny, my beauty, my queeny, 
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Shall sing me a litde^ and play to me too 
On the mand61a, the coocooroocoo, 
The coocooioocoo, 
The coocooroocoOy 
On the mandbla^ the coocooroocoo. 
A long pn-* 
A strong pn— * 

A long pull, and strong pull, and pull alto- 
gether! 
Gallants and hoaters, who know how to feather, 
Never get tired, hut thmk it a sport, 
To feather their oars, till they settle in port- 
Ariadne, m Por— Port ; 
111 give thee a toos— 

111 give thee a toast— «nd then, you know, you 
Shall give me one too. 
Araneeny, my quainty, my queeny, 
Sing me, you ro— 
Sing me, you id— 

E 
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Sing me, you rogue, and plaf to me, do. 

On the vi2>— 

On the vi61a, the coocooroocoo. 

The coocooroocooy 

The coooooTooooOy 

On the yibldL, the coogowoocoo. 

What a borrible tempest axisea I 

This place is full of surprises; 

Hissings and devils all iwnd one's ears» 

Ly^e a crashing ot fiAy ipheresl 

Pilots pilot, old boy, save 

Boys of wine from a watery gmve. 

Alas, what signifies good advice I 

The oais sure broken, the last rope flies! 

Winds grow madder. 

The waves are at war ; 

Lighten the vessel, the lading ! the lading ! 

Splice the main tackle, boys — ^heave up the mastt 
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The ship's agoing to die end of the world— 

I think it will e'en go past. 

What I say, I don't very wdl know ; 

I'm not aufait at the water: 

But it seems — to ide— that there's something the 

matter -*• 
A breeze rather stiff or so: 
The whiriwinds undoubtedly have come down 
To crack the sea and all on the cfOwn : 
The billows foam like a world of beer : 
And see — ^the sea-horses! they joust and they 

rear! 
I'm sick ! 

We're all of us lost; that's settled at any rate: 
Gods! how my stomach I loathe yet exonerate:— 
Bitter ! bitter ! — and yet 'twas a stock 
Precious as ever was put under lock ! 
I think I feel lighter-— 
We're safe ! we're safe ! 
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Look at the prow there ! ^b golden haired i^tar^ I 

Tis Castor and Pollux •— that pair of pairs ! 

Ah— no — no-rUQ stairs are they; 

No stars are they, though they be divine, 

But a couple of flasks of exquisite wine ! 

Exquisite wine is your exquisite reason 

For settling disorders that come out of season, 

For clearing one's tempested, and brushii^ ape^t . ' 

Fogs and all that in ^* the lake of one's heart," 

My pretty little Satyrs, 

In y%)ur little hairy tdtters, 

Whoever is the first now, 

To help me quench my thirst now, 

Whoever hands me up 

Some interminable cup, 

Some new unfathom'd goMet, 

To bubble it and bubble it, 

111 hold him for my minion. 

And never change my opinion. 
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I don't care what it's made of, 

Gold, ivory, or lig ;, 

It may, or it may not, be the richest ever read of, 

But let it be ^tiie biggest of thebigi 

A small glasd, and thirsty! -Be sure never ask it: 

Man might as well serve up soup in a basket. 

Thia my broad^ and this my. high 

Bacchanalian buttery 

Lodgeth not, nor doth .admit 

Glasses made with little wit ; 

Litde bits of wcfuldrbesbottles . . 

Run tdHseed in strangled throttles. 

Such things are for invdids, 

Sipping dogs that keep their beds. 

As for shallow cups like plates,.^ 

Break them upon shallower^ pates. 

Such glassides^ 

And vesicles. 

And bits of tilings like icicles, 
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Are toys and curio^ties 

For babies and their gaping eyes ; 

Keepsakes, and small chrystal caddies, 

To hM a world of things for ladies; 

I don't mean those who keep their coaches, 

But those who make grand foot appioadhes, 

With flower'd gowm, and fine huge broaches. 

'Tis in a magnum's world alone 

The graces have room td spOrt and be known* 

Fill, fill, let us all have our will : 

But with what, with whai, boys, shall we fill ? 

Sweet Ariadne— no, not that one,— ah no ; 

Fill me the manna of Montepulciano : 

Fill me a magnum, and reach it me.— Gods 1 

How it slides to my heart by the sweetest of loads ! 

Oh, how it kisses me, tickles me, bites me ! 

Oh how my eyes loosen sweetly in tears I 
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I'm ravished! I'm rapt! Ileav'n finds me ad- 
missible! 
Lost in an extacy 1 blinded 1 invisible ! 

Hearken^ all earth ! 

We, Bacchus, in the might of our great mirth, 

To all who reverence us, and are right thinkers ;— 

Hear, all ye drinkers! 

Give ear, and give faith, to our edict divine— 

MONTEPULCIANO'S THE KiNG OF ALL WiNE. 

At these glad sounds, 

The Nymphs, in giddy rounds, 

Shaking their ivy diadems and grapes, 

Echoed the triumph in a thousand shapes. 

The Satyrs would have joined them ; but alas ! 

They could'nt ; for they lay about the grass, 

As drunk as apes. 



NOTES, 



ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 



NOTES. 



Note 1, fB%e 1. 
The conqueror of the East, the God of Wine. 

Mr Lamb, in his exuberant piece of wit, en- 
titled a Farewell to Tobcuxo, says that Bacchus's 
true Indian conquest warms the West, and that 
his Thyrsus carries other leaves than those of ivy. 

" Brother of Bacchus, later bom, 

" The old world was sure forlorn, 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god's victories, than before, 



« 



<« 
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'^ AH his panthers, and the brawls 
'* Of his piping Bacchanak. 
" These, as stale, we disallow, 
" Or judge of thee meant : only thou 
^' His true Indian conquest art ; 
" And, for ivy round his dart, 
" The reformed god now weaves 
" A finer thyrsus of thy leaves/' 

In another passage he calls Tobacco only a re- 
tainer to Bacchus : 

" Sooty retainer to the vine, 

" Bacchus* black servant, Negro fine ; 

*^ Sorcerer that mak'st us doat upon 

" Thy begrim'd complexion, 

" And for thy pernicious sake 

'< More and greater oaths to break, 

" Than reclaimed lovers take 
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-^'/GakistwcMnen: thou thy siege dost lay 
'^ Much too in the female way, 
** While thou suck'st the lab'iing breath 
** Faster than kisses, or than death." 

But see the whole poem. Had the author 
been less full of his thoughts, he might have done 
something with the word Tobacco, which is Bac- 
chanalian in ifs composition. 

There is an imitation of the Bacco in Toscanaf 
in praise of Tobacco, which should have been 
called Tobacco in Italia. It is entitled La Ta- 
baccJieide, and was written by Oirolano Baraffaldi, 
an ecclesiastic, author of several poems not un- 
esteemed. The Tabaccheide is not without wit, 
but evinces too much of the garrulity of snuff- 
taking. The best passage is a lucky imitation of 
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the stammering of Bacchlis in Redi. Tke poet 
sneezes. 



Donatriced'aUegpri- 
D'allegrl— fgri-^gri — allegri— 
(Lo starnuto met rapia) 
DonatrioQ d'ajilegria^ 
Che d^ lume, e d^ consigUo, 
E i torbidi pensier manda in esi-— 
In esi^-si— si— in esi— glioj 
O h pur Uago ^uesV esiglio ! 

Oh it is a most delici-*- 
Jici— lici— most delici-*> 
(Hang it, I shall sneeze till crying) 
Snuff's a most delioioufl, tlung. 
Sense it gives, and yast content. 
And sends old care into banish — 
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Nirii«-4iiih-->4iiBhi-JbAnnih--i8hi««- 
Godgy what a long banishment I 

Note 2y page 1. 
And where the imperial seat 

-He speaks of Poggio Imperiale, a villa be- 
longing to the Grand Duke of Tttscany, a little 
way oat of the Rota, one of the gates of Flo- 
rence. Redi was a good deal there in the quality 
of court officer. It was a favorite residence of 
the late Grand Duke Leopoldi the most popular 
Prince of the house of Austria^ who abolished 
the punbhment of death. Of him the story is told, 
that talking one day with a foreigner, who was 
teUing him how mad people went about un- 
confined in his country, the Duke said» '< Ah, 
we have mad people here; but we shut them 
up in houses of that kind over the way,^ pointing 
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to a monastery. Leopcdd iai said to have been 
addicted to amours among the peatont^, like 
James the 5th of Scotland. Like him, he was 
fond of going about incognito, and conversing 
familiarly with his subjects. At the gate above 
mentioned, the Porta Romana, he once saw 
a Florentine endeavouring to smuggle in a . ham 
under his jacket. The Duke tapped him on 
the shoulder, and said, '^another' time, my 
friend, the ham shorter, or the jacket longer.'' 

Note 3, page 1, 
Dearest^ ifime's vitcd tide '^ ^ 

Run not wiih the grapes beside, 

Achilles Tatnis says, that Bacchus dining one 
day with a T^an shepherd, gave him wine to 
drink ; upon which the shepherd ei^claimed, 
** Where did you get such a delicious blood." 
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Bacchus replied, ^ It is the blood of the grape." 
In Tuscany we have a proverb, ** Good wine 
makes good Uood"-^. 

' ** II huonvinofa Imon sangue,*' RedL 

The vines of the south seem as if they were 
meant to supply the. waste of animal spirits occa- 
noned by the vivacity of the natives. Tuscany 
is one huge vineysurd and olive ground. What 
would be fields and common hedges in Englan^, 
are here a mass of orchards producing wine ancf 
6il, so that the sight becomes tiresome in its very 
beauty. You wsAt meadows, and a more pasto- 
ral rusticity. About noon, all thelaboucers, pea-^ 
santry, and small shopkeepers in Tuscany, may 
be imagined taking their flask of wine. You see 
them all ab<mt Florence, fetching it under their 
arms. The effect is perceptible after dinner ; 

F 
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though UQ disorder enwei^; the iri^^ beis^ oviy 
just strong enoq^gh |o moTO tb^ biaia pleaaantlj 
without intoxication ; a man o^ gf t dpafik with 
ity if he pleases; but drunkenness is thought as 
great a Ytee here, as gallantry is with us. It is a 
pity that these wines are not brought into En- 
gland, for they cQrlaiiJiyt>Qul4 be. Sob^ of them 
ean he made aa sirong aa, p(»cty fov those who 
want a ** hot intoxkatii^ Ikinoi: ;" ^4 the rest 
might senre ta give this uoiyersal fill^> to oortjiera 
topers, which the Abbe du Bos. says is al^ieady 
perceptible in a partial degi^ swce tl^ introduc- 
tion of burgundy aad cha^ppc^eo CkirendQii, 
pleass^tfy oaUs wine '^ the diseosey or ratli^ the 
heahh of the Dutch.'- 

Note 4, page 2. 
Yoti see the beam herefrom the s% 
That tips' the goblet in mine eye ; 
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are nets that eatch mehfaod. 
And tnm them into sparkUng^ bhocL 

Redi, amidst a hsap of learniiigy refeni to 
Dttvte, Pmgat. Capw 25« 

** Giuurda il caknr diel Sd,.ehe si fa vino 
^' Gotnto all* amor, che dalla vite cola." 



^' Look at tbe heai o' the siin, which turns io> 

wine, 
^' Join'd to tbe moisture, straining through the 

vine." 



He also quotes Empedocles, who was of opinion, 
that plants were children of the earth, and thdr 
fruit the result of fire and water. 

Redi was inclined to attributis a greater degree 
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of animation to the vegetable world, than ia gene- 
rally assigned it. It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to witness the sensibility of such plants 
as the llin^osa, and not (associate with . them the 
idea of sensation. Perhaps trees and flowers may 
receive a sort of dim pleasure from the air and 
sunshine, proportionate to the. rest of their share 
of anunal life; Ilie stems . of dife vine look as 
vital as can well be conceived. I speak of them 
when. they* ar^ fi;esh.and ted* A vineyard in the 
winter time, full of their old, crusty-looking, dry, 
tortuous long bodies, resembles a collection of 
earthy serpents. Who would suppose, that out 
of all that apparent drought and unfeelingness, 
i^ece to t^me worlds of bunches of fruit, hunzting 
mth wine and joy ? . 

« • • • 

Note 5, page 2. 
'Olasiesgetof.sizemajusQuhr. 
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Majascular (Majuscolo), was originally spoken 
of capital letters/ or the troe Roman ^sharaeter ; 
in which the ancients wrote whole • manuscriptSy 
as may be seen in the Virgil preserved in the 
Laurentian Library. A smaller; sort, in. whibh 
the faniotts Pandects of 'Justiman: are written^* 
eame up during the lower. Roman empire; and 
the other changes foUowed by degeees. E^t < 

NoteOy page^. . , ; a 

Gods^^m^ Ufe^ what ghmms daref i . 
Blessed be the ground that* bare it !. 
'Tis Avignon, . 

• Bacchus begins his Tuscan symposium wiQi a 
Ucense, in commencing with wine from Arignon t 
but the city of Petrarch and. Laura waa jitiU 
under, Itelian jurisdiction. Proyenoi^ I b^Uev^^ 
has always !bcen the country of elaret. . 
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Ajnoii^ottr»iiihor'« letters i« a pleasant CMbe on 
^le siitgfict ot this vbe wad the poem befom us, 
oddiesiedi tp Filicaia. 

^^Asaaggi itn poco queato Claretb* E un 
Olaietto ddla nia ¥iUa degli Orti; ede fi^uolo 
4i £erti aiagliiioli, die ii Senenisiau) Graadiica 
mio iSignons bee yatiir di PiDvensa p^ la sua 
Villa di Castello, e me ne fece grazia di alcani 
fasciy acdsch^ ancor io beyendo a suo tempo del 
lor liquore, potesM con la mente piii «?egltata 
iqpplicaie al lernsio ddla A. 8. Serenifo* Ma 
adagio un poco. Non pensi V. 8. lUnatriflft. di 
arerselo a tracannare a uso e a isomie. Signor, no, 
Io gUe lo maadocoa una pi{^ che usuraja mtema<uie. 
Qnando ella zsrk tenninata iti stimpafe le sue 
Divine Canaoni, yoglio suppUcarla a Iqngere di 
pi^posito ed a tavolino il mio Ditinoabo, ed a 
faimi grazia di oss^rvare, eon ogni ngore, se 
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teramente ihtorno a' iriiii della Toscana, il iaio 
pMJam sia stato giuMo, e ge lo abbia saputo b^ 
diatehderlo in tMtsBt. Bpeto wl 8tk> igittO) e Mtt 
i «aoi amomrbli ebfitligU ptrtienie l»r tia la hfit - 
desEsa, il tr&ppb, cd 11 f^m. B&ni ella itiiaiitio II 
ClsretlcH'' (Ofm. Nfipnti. It78. Tom. 5. p. 188^) 
JH CaM. 8. Maggio 1684. 

** T^te a Uttto et this darei it corii^ from 
my Villa degli Orti, and u tb^ child of eertain 
dipSy which the most serene Grand Duke my 
master sent for out of Prolate for his Villa Gas- 
tello. He did nie ibt beikrar to gife n^ a few 
specimens, in btiear that i night driak of it at 
my leisure^ and so be more sprightly and awake 
to attend to ^e wstvitt^ of U» Serine Highness. 
Bat lioftty • Do not imslgine that |ba are to quaff 
my elaiet witlioatmt^reil^ and for wMAidg: No^ 
Sir* i sead it you with A none tfaan^ asurioua ia^ 
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tealkm. When you have finished the printings of 
jour Divine Odes,.! h»re to beg that you will 
road over my Dithyrambic with attention^ and cri- « 
tically ; anddo me the favour to observe, with all' 
strictness, whether I have made a true judgment > 
upon the wines of Tusdany,and recorded it wdl* 
on paper. I hope, with the assistance of your 
friendly remarks, to free it from its rusticity, and 
lop off all superfluito and impertinence. Mean- 
while, drink the>claret:7 

Note 7, page 3. 
'TuAvigmn: DanUimf'^aJUukofiir 
Into.my soul I pour a cask afitl < 

The original ; word is Belliconei which, is nei- 
ther more .nor Jess than' the English word Wel-^ 
cme! ^' BeUicone,''says Redi,'''i8 a new word in ' 
Tuscany, and comesirom the German, who call it 
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Wilkomb or WilkunA. It is a g^laas in which they 
firink to the arriral of their friends. The Spa- 
niards have got it, andcall it VeUcomen,*^ — ^These 

transmutations remind me of the arrival of my 
Lord Marybofoughythen Mr. Wellesley Pole, .in 
France; which was announced to the wondering 
nativesas thex^ining of ^/ Milord Y esteveneypod." 
But > see a translation of the '■ Travds - of Redi's 
master Cosmo «the Third in England, which has* 
been lately published. The word Vittheal (for 
Whitehall), which I find m Redi's works, is no-' 
thingto what the reader! will find there./ Ken* 
sington is called by some such impossibility as 
Imhmtharp* 



Another commentator on Redi derives the word 
BeUtconefrom the.Celtk>-rBelic,a glass or vessel. 



L 
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Note 6, page 0. 
Artmmo*8ftfief itili: 
Under a Uoi tktt^i no htwrng ^$JUL 

• Artinuno wis a .coantry'HBeit of the Gteid 
Dttke*(i» odebntted tor itsJecr ehuBe^ waA fonr {»o- 
dacing some of the fiiiest wbei in Tittcttny . Rodi 
dates one of hie letters frank i^ in wMdi l»d»K- 
cribes hiinseU^ on his anrival these with th« coBit^ 
as doing nothing but tkep initetid of ginlig to 
hunt. He had been CThanstud hf wafift of rest. 
A good physiciaa well einis whatenor he eaii 
enjoj : • 

^* Sleepless himself to give his ptUients sleep/' 

Note fry fiiige 9. 
And now, wkUe my bmgs are swimming at will 
Alt in a bath so nobk and sweet. 
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The anchor re&re to varkMUi aacaent iivritersy both 
in poetry and phSoaqphy (Aloeem, Plato, Homer, 
&c.), to shew tliat the lungs wen fomerly sup* 
poaed to be the eeceptade of drink. He <[QOte« 
also Fra Jacopone da Todi (afterwards beatified) 
who in the earliest period of Tuscan poetry, was 
of the same opinion. 

^* Bevo e'nfondo il mio polmone." 



u 



I drink, and drown my lungs.* 



The cause of such a notion is obvious. 

Note 16, page 3. 
And to thee^ Ariadne^ I ccmsecraie 
The eun, €md tkejh^ky 
And thejunnelf and cask. 

Our author quotes an epigram by Eratosthenes, 
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in tbQ aixdt /book of the Anthcrfogy, in which a 
man of the name of Xenophon cfonsecrates hid 
empty cask to Bacchus, begging him to accept it 
kindly, because he has noting dse. ^ 

- 'i 
Note. 10, page 3» 

Acais'dy 

And abuidy 

And all mercy refiiL$*df 

Be he who first dared upon Lecore^s plain 

To take m-g green children arUi plani th^nt' in 

pain, 

' ) . 
Lecore is the lowest part of the plain about 
Florence. The worst wines are "made there, and 
the best up the hills. > Redi says, that lamong the 
ancient laws of his native city Arezzo, there was 
one which prohibited, under seyere penalti^,'the 
planting of vines in the lowlands. 
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i Note 11, page 4. 
The .goats and the cattle 
Get into the bowers ; 
And sleets with a rattle 
Come trampUng in showers. 

The author quotes Virgil— Georgics, Book the 
second, v. 376. 

** Fiigora nee tantum cansi concreta pruinft, 
^ ** Aut gravis incumbens scopulis arentibuH testas, 
*^ Quantum illinocu^regregesydttriquevenenum 
^' Dentis, et admotso signata in stirpe cicatrix.'* 

^ ^' For not December's frost that bums the boughs , 

'. ^' Nor dog-days' parching heat that splits the 

rocksy 

*^ Are half so harmful as the greedy flocks, 

/• Their venom'd bite, and scars indented on the 

• stocks." Drtdei^. 
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I thought Dryden bad borranried this fine idea of 
the burning of cold from Ifiltos-^Puad. Lost. 
Book 2. 604. 

^' The patching air 
'' Bums frore, and cold performs the effect of 
fire.'' 

But on turning to a Milton Variorumy I see it is 
from Viffgil hinu^: Geosg. I. ▼ 98, where he 
s^akft of tbe burning e&et of the Noitili-wiiid — 



<( 



Boce«B penetralHle frigus adulraU" 



Bryden haa negjeded. the word heie^ to intr6- 
duce it afterwards. Bishop Newton quotes a fine 
passage from Ecclesiasticus: Chap. 43. '^When 
the coU north-wind bloweth, it devouredi the 
mountains, and bumeth the wilderness, and con- 
sumatb the grass as fire." Voltaire,, in hia. article 
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&Jmoii in ike ?hih90fhk9i DietkiB«fy, 8peakiiig» 
if I remember»Df ibue 8iioi]e9 of tbe Hebrew k»rer, 
a«7> in bw pleaMiU way* tliat they are oiQt ui the 
taste of the Greeks and Romans ; but then ** ai 
Jew is not obliged to write like Virgil/' It would 
b%Te he&[k a gieat pty, if the. Jew bad been ; for 
we fidb.Quld have be^ depriyed of aonie of the 
iiobtett varietiee of poetry in the wodd. 

Luckily Cor Virgil,, he baa here wiitteii very 
like the Jew.. The^ wiiles &ati are sQr i^ to. 
mystify people im Soh^raop, are aol sinulea tp the 
eye, but U> 1|be sentimeftt. That of beauAtful 
teeth to a flock of sheep aewly eoine up from the 
we^hing^ partakes of the nature of both» and is 
exquisitely delicate. The much-injured ^* tower 
of Lebanon/' to wUch a nose is likened,, waa 
doubtless some finely proportioned building, 
situated as finely in the middle of a lovely spot : 
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and even a Frenchman might have been touched ^ 
with the comparison of a beaut3f'8 bosom ** to two 
young roes on the mountains, that feed among 
the Klies." 

One of the pleaslmtest occupations of a tra* 
veller in Italy, is to feel himself in the country of 
Virgil and Horace, and to recognize the objects in 
which they delighted. In going through the 
green lanes and vineyards, you go through the. 
Georgics* You lounge with Horace under his 
vine, and see him helping his labourers. Here 
comes a passage in the shape of a yoke of oxen ;— 
there runs a verse \ip the wall,-r-a lizard ;-^the 
ctcocte ring lyrics at you from the tre;es. The 
other evening, walking towards Fiesole over the 
hills, I heard a shepherd^boy piping a wild air, 
as old perhaps as Evander. 
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Note 12, page 4. 
But lauded, 
Apphudedf 
With laureU retuarded, S^c* 

Applauded and rewarded is one of the rh3^e8^ 
i believe, with which Scotch and Iriish professoim 
of English reproach us uninitiated metropolttitng. 
I do not mean to defend the correctness of our 
rhyming on all occasions, especially humourous 
ones ; but with all due deference to the capitals 
of Swift and of Hume, pronunciation is not their 
forte. An Irishman once startled me with ob- 
jecting to a couplet in the feast of the Poets^ or 
rather with the manner in which he read it :«-• 



Then he tooh up a straw, 



Shewing how he had found it and what it waz 

FOR-R-R. 

G 
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The rhyme is.not t)i« Isest chyme in the world, 
bttt in hift mouth it became monstrous. English- 
men have a pronunciation of the letter r^ which 
if undiscemable to the ears of their neighbours, 
is not the less distinct to their own. There may 
\gb m &ulty omission of it, aa weU as too great a 
diqday; but a hint of it. is eoaonghn A ratUe is 
not the only itay of expressing 9A n Milton 
was bought peottliar in his time for fironouncing 
diis letter with aqpeiity : he had learnt it most 
probiddy in Tuscany^ where it is. in gree^ lequest, 
as die roughener of a soft language. 

I wilt take this oppp^timity of noticing a point 
m two, very perpteocing tQ cme who lesums ItaUau 
from the grammars. He is desired to pronounce 
c before a and o like ok, and be^re e ^(^ i like ch^ 
as HI eheat'-^hmry. Thm poco is to be pronounced 
poko^ and felice like feliche. He i^ surprised. 
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wiiai he come» te Italy, toIicar|N>o0 rapidly and 
lighdy pronounced poAo, with an A; and feUce 
washed off inloyUtttef Eten tke hard c at the 
b^mmng of words^ saoh as casa and campagnef 
b in Tnscany generally converted into our h^^ 
ftosoy hampoffrnt; and the country people, whoae 
pnmnnctatioB iaany thing but effeminate, make 
ail a^pbrating aound of qui and qmetto-^nM^ 
wke$to. I consulted a man of letters on this 
point, and he was unwilling to ieknowledge the 
prevalence d the custom, affirming, at all events, 
that the substitution of A for c wasa Ti^arisra. 
I consulted another, and he told me it was a very 
proper custom, '^And ancient?''-*. ^'Anttchis^ 
8imo«* What I understand of the matter isAis; 
Ihe Italian language loves an easy progress above 
all things, and does not chuse to give a consonant 
morethan H'sdue. Atthesame timeitis very nice 
m doing justice to a double consonant, to which 
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it devotes double the time of a single OQe* Lest 

double and single consoiiants therefore should be 

confounded^ and lest any conspiracy of letters 

should take place to stop the fair language in it's 

way y (already gentle and acquiescent enougli) care 

is taken never to make what the musicians call an 

appogiaiuraf or leanings where the syllable is de* 

cidedly short For instance, there is a street in 

Florwce called the Via deUe belle donne. These 

words you are not to hurry over like an 

Englirimiany but to mark your sense of the 

respectable consonants in passing, by a litde 

loitering— .i)^/ie bille dbnne. On the other hand, 

the nicety of an Italian ear is iso finis, that the 

letter c, in some.places, would force it to linger 

against it's will : and in these places, and these 

only, (such at least, I am told, ought to be the 

restriction), the c turns itself into an A or an sA, 

in order to slip onwards. Thus the word poco, 
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in which the o i& short Uke the Greek oinicron: 
(another nicety very necessary to be distinguished) 
would 1)^n with an o long^ if the c were pro- 
nounced like a k. The pronunciation would not 
be rapid and airy enough. The delicate orgw of 
the Tuscan therefore interferes^ and sets it flying 
afanost like a hieath— poAo. It is the same with 
the beginning of words, if preceded by a diort 
syllaUe at the end of one. So. with fdice. The 
Tuscan ear finds it would linger too long v^Kmthe 
vowel if if followed by ch^ and therefore the sound 
sUdes off into sh^^eUshe. On the other hand, in 
the noun of the same yfOxdyfeHdtdp. where it per- 
ceives no such danger, on account of the greater 
length of the word,, and the accents bemg thrown 
on the last syllable, the ch is retained^— /e&At/^. 
These words form a good lesson on the subject 
for a fordgner, because he is constantly hearing 
them. Every^ body bids Urn folishe rotte (happy 
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Bi^t) ; and when he sneeies, H would be tboogbt 
a scandal in the bye-itanders to omit the bene* 
dtctofy cgacahtion of fdidtiti f^good luck!) 

I must obterve, that the learned person tD 
whom I first addressed myself on dns oocasioiiy 
acknowledged that the enstomof iubstitnting h for 
c was tery old; and i» ptofe it a vulgarism, in* 
geniously quoted the epigram in CatuUus, wheie 
a man is reproved for saymg chommoda kistead 
ofoominoda* The same man however is r^rofed 
for saying kmsUHat kistead of miictia$f and far 
turning the /oiim sea into Htomoii. He was one 
of those whoomit no ooeasmn of '^eiasperatii^ 
Hieh/' This strange freak ofthetxmgue, together 
vnth thepwverseene of omitting the A where it is 
required, and the imbecile intnchai^ of the 
letters w and v,have been said in our own country 
to be peculiar to Londoners. They are certainly 
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not fM> :— -nor do I believe them to be more frequent 
in London than any Where else. If they, arei the 
greatest laxity and the greatest tiioety i>t protttu* 
ciation are to be found b the dame placse. But 
out of the same spirit of perverseuMS aild oon« 
scious inaptitude, which induces a man to say 10 
for t^y country towns and capitals are alwayi forin^ 
structtng their authorities^ I rentembar a mail in 
liiicolniAire, "wbo im^e 8«ad u» iM, '* You peopla 
of ihe metropolis ha^ a Mnu&ge way of pro* 
aouncing the wotd kseJ* I had pronounced it 
in it's usud way^ With, th^ senmd of the 00 in 
choose. I asked him how it ought to bd don^^ 
Upon which he graciously informed me, that we 
ought to pronounce it like the ^iu dudosef-Uoaz. 

Note 13, page 4. 
Of PetraiA and Casielh 
Planted Jlnt the MoseeuttUd. 
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Petraia and Castello are two villas near one 
another, a little .way out of Florence. One of 
them still belongs to the Grai^d Duke. It wa^ in 
these places that Cosmo the 3rd 42ultivated vines 
from all parts of Europe. « 

, Mttscadel wine has beep supposed to be «o 
called from its odour : but Redi quotes a vari^ 
of authors to^sl^w that it derives its' name from 
Moicay a fly, and corner from the same vinec; 
which the ancients called ApioH^^ because bee^ 
are fond of themr 7!hey are also favorites with 
the wasps. 

Ifotel4^page4* 
Now weWe here in mirth and clover^ 

The original word is giolito, jollity— i« Star^ m 
giolito/' says the author, means to be in ^ state 
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of repose, and is principally a sea term applied 
to gallies in harbour, or ships out at sea in a 
calm. Calms must be pleasanter to an Italian 
than English apprehension, if the word imt^ies 
what the sound of it and the text appear to esta* 
Uidi. He says the Spaniards call it Jolito. I 
caimot find it in a copioas'old Italian dicti6nary, 
nnless it is a corruptimi of Giolint^. Perhaps it 
comes from the English word which sounds so 
like it, and the adjective of which is so common 
among our seamen* EhgUsh ships and English 
onnforts carry new words all over the globe. I 
was much puzzled, in an agregnent drawn up 
with the proprietor of a house in the country, ta 
understand what waa meant by a little room at 
the top of it called a Cafavs^ It turned out to 
be Coffee-house^ It is the name they give here 
to a sort of summer-house formuig a turret 
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Note 15y page 4. 
JMnk of thi$ jmod af a wme* 

« 

The ongiiial wdid is chrfiolkB; So in other 
places he speaks of white and rad wines^ as 
topazes and rabies* Ilsdi flatteis faiiiaelfy that 
this Ti^acity of metaphor is peeoliar to Tuscany^ 
and was known neither to the Romans nor Greeks* 
At least be iays he lecoDects no instance of tt» 
onleis it be in Virgil, where he callsthe sea marble i 
and a similar instance in Catullus, from whom 
Virgil took it The learned reader will be anr- 
prised at this failure of memory in . a Greek 
scholar* With En^kh he was not acquainted* 
Had be lired in our times, we could not haire re- 
ferred him to a greater authority than Mr* Golly 
or Mr. Qribb, who would have boxed the com«* 
pass of his information for him into a new circle 
of the fanciful, and shewn him how people 
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flashed thixir wanis^ drank of blue rukiy and 
dithyrambically kqiped their dare(^«-— See the 
note on Antrum PoUiibUe, 

Note 16, page 5. 
Yott'H be Venus at her best, • 
Venus VeniHsUtbi^st. 

Iheon^slmPdirrasVemrestesrisimay^^Yim 
will appear Venus herselfeatJ* The author 
quotes the avrvraro^ and ^sissimus of Ari8tO{Aanes 
and Plautus, and an old Itcdian writer, who says 
hi Immmoj ^him himsdfiBsC.'* Our exinression^ 
'* hk very self/' might appear to be a superlative 
of the same kind ; but it doubtless means hia 
Veritable self, his true id^ttty , not an exaggeration 
of this identity* Our autiior here enters upon 
his Dithyrambic privileges* In Torriana^s edition 
of the old dictionary of Fbrio is the word 
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Bitarcipidtrimcmism^mo^vfhkhh translated *' an 
egre^Quasupef'-tuperlativecoward.*' ThiaFlorio 
was in England, and i^ supposed U> have beea 
the Holoferaes of Lovers Labour lost. I think I 
remember readiqg that he had a quarrel with the 
players and wits of that time, and was a butt for 
his pedantry. It is to )iim perhaps we owe 
Shakspeare*s word HonorpuxMitudmitatibus. 
But see the note on the word OoatibeariWiorny' 
footed^ 

Note 17, page 5. 
Hah ! Mamialcmo, I Itnaw it well,-^ 
The kvely Uttk MuscadeL 

Montalcino is in the ' territory of Sienna. 
Every thing seems to runinto the sweet and dujcet 
in that quarter. The Viennese pronunciation is 
the sweetest in Tuscany.. The late Mr. West; 






the painter told me, that when be was travelKng 
in Italy, he was driven by a postillion, whose tone 
in speaking was so cantabile, that he thought he 
was mocking him. He expressed his surprise to 
somebody on the road, and was answered, ** Oh, 
he is a Siennese: they all talk so.*' I met with 
a Siennese lady in Florence who spoke in the 
same manner. It is like the Scotch tone when 
divested of its meanness, and undulates like a 
stream of melted pearls. 

Note 18, page 5. 
Wine like this 
A bijou t^ 

(I designed it) for thefestals 
Of the grave composed Vestals j^-^ 
Ladies who in cloistered quires 
Feed and keep alive chaste fires. 
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These Vestals aie the suecesflonK^thettcient 
Vestals the Nuns. Their love of delicecies and 
liqueurs is well known* Redij in hit qualit; of 
physiciaay saw a good deal «f the Utkki flattering^ 
psjuions and hectie ?yftNwyB^M>f that. n^ ; wiNfc 
eivery thing elae in convents. See the good«» 
natured raillerj of Gresset, In Jus poem entitled 
Yer^Vert; and the graver sympathi^ of a manly 
and interesting writer, who has lately published 
some Letters in Spam under the name of Doa^ 
Leucadio Doblado. 

Note 19, page 5. 
Wine like this 
A bijou is 

s 

Far your prim Parisian dames ; 

And for those 

Of the lily and rose 

Who rejoice the bafiks of the Thames. 



( 
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The oompliment in the or^nial to our tovely 
coimtrywomen i» Tory distbct The authcMr saw 
Eagliah beauties iu Florence, aud had accounts 
of them from his friend Magalotti and .others^ 
vho raited the court of Charles the Second. A 
Frenchwoman^ with all her {Hquancy, stands tio 
chance with an Italian by the side of our red 
and. white, and our more sentimental com- 
posute. Tibe Italian genius, notwithatanding its 
greater physical Tivacity, has m reality .more 
alliance with the grayity and melancholy of the 
English character, thaii with its dandng neigh- 
bours. Our schools of poetry have much that 
is in commoti : and there is a greate sympathy 
with the imaginative foxt of their devotion in our 
very heresies and infidelities, than in the ortho-^ 
doxy and strange cynicism, equally volatile, of 
the French* Since Alfieri created a dramatic 
spirit among his countrymen, Shakspeare has 
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found an access in Italy, which he only wanted 
because it had no drama at all. His robust 
universality,— >the justice he does to every thing, 
great or small, like the plastic spirit of nature,— > 
sometimes startles the Italian, but never excites 
him to the flippant want of reverence of the 
Frenchman. He thinks of his great poet Dante, 
and concludes, that the '* biasarre" passage, as the 
other calls it, '' hath warrant'' somewhere in our 
minds. The translators of Milton are emulous 
and numerous. He frightens a good Abate now 
and then with his want of consideration for 
monkish cloth, '^ black, white, and grey, with all 
their trumpery," (a point in which Shakspeaie i» 
more considerate); but they understand and re-* 
verence him thoroughly, and translate him well* 
The French began to speak with admiration of 
Milton, partly because Voltaire wanted them tO' 
like epics of all sorts, (for the sake of puzzlings 
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opinion^ and introdaclng the steanade), and 
partly because they were afraid they should be 
behind-hand with a fashion. The revolutionary 
spirit has made them more universal : but they 
do hot take kindly to any world, that is not a 
French world. Nature and art both must come 
and draw at their toilet. The Abbe Delille made 

4 

Adam talk as if he went about Eden in a 
.cocked hat Spencer would not do in French, 
^e languid part of his essence would evaporate 
Uifo tiresomeness, and the rest be unintell^bl^. 
Tbey would see nothing but his allegory, and 
cut jokes on his Concoction and Malbecco. But 
the thoughtful sunny evenings of Italy would wel- 
come his hermits and spirits, and his long trains 
of knights and ladies, glittering like visions 
along cloistered hills. 



H 
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Note ^, page 6. 

Ovenweet, it cimft too quiddy. 

Redi says be cmiy speakB as Bacchus might be 
supposed to do of these wiites^ Pisciancio and 
PtsoiareOoy idiidi are ladies' ^wines, and wry re- 
spectable. It is curiotis to see these literal anx- 
ieties to be polite and oonsideiiile. He eaanot^ , 
after idl, hdp giving «9 to understand, that he 
does notiike them, HequolesalVncanpTorerb; 

^ Vino aasaro 
'' Ttenlo can) 

*^ A bitter in wi»e> 
" Pray think it fine". 

This he says is spoken of wine that is not 
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sweet, and that nende genHhnaUe nelT aicifefo— 
^' hangs genteelly m the austere.** I translate 
literally, that the reader may taste this specimen 
of nice Italian phraseology. 

Note 21> page & 
Pra^ kt the learned PigmUeUi 
Uptm this keod enUgkten the tUly. 

PignateUi was a teamed Roman. 

Note 22, page 6. 
Cicdo d* Andrea hmedfcne day. 
In hU thunders of eloquence huretmg au)ay, 

Ciccio d' Andrea was a Neapolitan advocate. 
Redi says, it was no flatty to apply to him 
what Aristophanes 9aid of Pericles in the Achar-t 

nenaes 
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<<He fulmined, thimilered^ and commingled 
Greece." 

This noble passage^ as the commentators have 
observed, is theoiigin of the (me ifi Milttm where 
the Greek orators^ are spoken of :— Paradise 
Reg. Book 4. v. 267. 

" Thence to the famous orators repair, 
** Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
<< Wielded at will that fierce democratie, * 
f^Shook the aorsenal, and thundered Oairer 
Greece." 

» * ' - ' 

Aristophanes Is more lively and .m -aictimi : 
Milton's line was the awefulness of'Uie^cho.^ 
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Note 23, page 7. 
Sweet in hii grasoi^^ 
Fierce in kU mMoity. 



The orig;inal is stronger and graver : 

** Con amalMle fierezza, 
/ .** Coa Wrritile dolcez^ :" 

But it seemed to me^ that it would be nothing 
the wors^ in. a. mock-heioic poem for losing a 
little of it's grandeur. These compliments to his 
friends are apt to make the author Jose sjg^t of 
the place where he introduces them. He quotes 
the toriw voivpiasfrimHs of Claudian, f ^ the stem 
voluptuousness of look ;"— Aristotle— 'hAi;* /*ir» 
f«0i^Tiirof— - ^^a sweetness with terror ;"--<«nd 
Cicero, whp^says that an orator, ought to have 
suavitatem ausieram et $olidamy wm dukem atque 
decoctam, '^ a suavity austere and with a body to 



/ 
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it, not cloying and over-codced/' This decoctam, 
which is a bold word for Cicero, reaeinbles the 
epithet muUM, which Shakspeare app&ee to peace, 
(Coriolanus— Act 4. Scene the Mi,) 



« 



Seeing his face so lovely stem, and coy/' 



is a line in Spencer,— See Milton Parad. Lost, 
Book 4. Y. 844. 

'* So qpake the Chemb; and his grave rebuke, 

** Severe in yeutJ^ heav^y added grace 

** Invincible/'— , • 

Otway somewhere has ** Lovelily dbeadfid/' 

Note 24, page 7. 
Dared in my awn jproper fresmwe to ialk 
Of that stuff of Aversdy haifacid and chtM. 
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I liave taken the liberty of thus exprelMuig Uk 
nmghness implied by the name of this wine> 
which is Asprino. Our author quotes froio Fliuy 
the judgment of the Empenur Tiberius upou the 
wine of Suirentmn ;— 4ie said, that the physician 
had agreed to make it noble, otherwise it would 
have been but a gentlemanly vinegar :— " Dicebat 
consensisse medicos, ut nobilitatem Surrentino 
darent ; alioquin esse generosum acetum." 

Note 2&, page 7. 

WhQ with an horrible impie^ 

Sunn's he could jt¥ig€ (^wmes ca well as L 

GabneUo Fasano translated the Jerusalem of 
Taaso mto the Neapolitan dialect. His work is 
h^Uy spoken of by our author, Redi tells us, 
that Fasano, reading the Bmco in fimaaw one 
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day, and pretending' to be in a rage, said he 
would make Bacchus come to Posi/^spa, and 
shew him the dijBTerence between the wines of 
Naples and the twaddlings of Tuscany. The 
Neapolitan wines are strong and fiery. See the 
note on Vestnmu. 

Note 269 page 8. 
My gentle Marquis there ofOUveto. 

The Italian word gentile is of the same race as 
our gentle^ genteel^ gentlemanly y but implies a 
quintessence of character superior to them all. 
hdwnagentUe is a woman of the highest innate 
good breeding; one in whom sweetness of 
manner arises out of gracefulness and inteUigence 
of mind. The epithet, applied to a man, has the 
same signification, joined with another, which 
would be well expressed by our word gentlemanly , 



if it were an undeirsUxkl compound of gentle and 
manhf. It comprises intelligence, gentleness, and 
courage. In short gentUe implies the highest 
point of character in both sexes. 

Note 27« page 9. 
'*Ti$ the true old Auriim Potabile^ 
Cfiidmg life when it wean shabbily^ 

Redi was supplied by D'Herbelot, who was 
then in Italy, with a thought resembling this 
ficom a Turkish poet I will repeat his extract 
for the curiosity's sake. 

^ Ibrik Eerden sakia laal mezabi kil revan 
^ Ahun olur isciunii tamam kibrit ahmar ghen- 

didur 
** Kaher zemamunii defi itinez isaki devan 
^'Illa sciarab dilkuscia Teriak acbar ghen- 

didur.'' 
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^'Dal boccal d'oro» ocoppiere> fa correre il 

nibino fondnto. 
'< Tutt' oro mk la tua opera, perch^ questo h 

il vero zolfo ddF Alchimia : 
" Per iscacciare il veleno del tempo reo e iniquo 

non y*e altra fih possente medicina. 
'* Del vino, che apri i cuori. Questo k la 

Teriaca massima." 



" Pour the melted ruby, boy, 

<' Make it leap from the gold for joy : 

" All you do is gold to me, 

'^ True result of alchemy : 

'^ Not a mightier medicine ohaces 

'' Cares and clouds from human faces : 

*^ Would you set your heart afloat? 

^' Dance it in this antidote/' 



f 
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The reader w31 call to mind Sir William Jones s 
Trandation fiom Hafiz:— 

" Boy, let the liquid ruby flow.*' 

Note 28, page 9. 
HdenkS old Nepenthe 'tis, 
That in the drinking 
SwaUmoed thinkmg, 
Atid was the receipt Jbr bUss. 

The Nepenthe of Helen has been a phi-* 
loaophei^s stone for the commentators. Some 
have supposed it a species of borrage^ others of 
tobacco (Helen taking tobacco !) others opium. 
When coffee first appeared in Europe, coffee was 
pronounced to be Nepenthe, because it was pro- 
duced in %ypt. , Plutarch is for having it to be 
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ingenious and seasonable discourse : a commodity, 
unfortunately, not to be bought. The probabifity 
is in favour of opium. After reading the des- 
cription of its effects in Homer (Odyss. Lib. 4), 
it would be difficult to be persuaded otherwise . 
Hie Italians have a great awe of medidne of 
this na,ture, and will not sell a few drops of 
opium for a tooth-ache without great caution. 
They find their better opium in wine. Its use 
seems to have been known in all ag^s. Dryden 
reproaches Shadwell with eating opium, an attack 
upon the inner recesses of wretchedness, for 
which so good natured a man ought to have been 
sorry. The enormous quantides of this Aiiig now 
consumed in Great Britain, shew a frightful extent 
of suffering. '^ The average quantity y** says 
a work lately published, ** is no less than 14,000^ 
lbs. yearly of Turkey opium. An inferior kind is 
made from the poppy in the East Indies, and the 
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tiMHiopoly. e£ baying it up horn the coltii^Uors 
CCBStkdtes theikifd $&wrce of the terriiarial 
TCvemteof the Ungfuk Stat India CatHpawify to 
wiioiB^ia monopoly piodiiceB ajuillioDateiiiiig.**' 
A gvHttdeal of the consumption takes place in 
the mamtiactaring fowns. A set of papers latdy 
piiblisbed,«ititled Ckmfesiioneofan Opntm^Eater^ 
hmve m^ a great sensation^ and seem cakulated 
to do. a great deal of good : but somediing must 
be dene to diminish the mass of physicalvand 
aiorai etS itseif, b€^re the community, can be 
pfevented b any great degree fitom having te* 
eoiane toartifidal stimulants. Plutarch's reoeipty 
Ingenious convernation, will not help our manu* 
factnrers. to better heaUh, or their wives. and 



• See an intereitiog Work entiUed « Flora Domestica, or the 
Portable Slower Otrden, wUb tUreetioiit Jmt theTrwtuitBl ofPlafita 
in Poto, and nivstratlom firo|n the Vfotka of the Poets/* Taylor 
and Hessey. 1933. ........ 
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children to a good diufcfry ot fdigioufi aiMl 
political mAn n tea better statie of the Inliary 
juicee* '^ Human life,'' says an artide in the 
Ediidnii^ Review (July 1810) ''it subject to 
sndi maailUd wreldiednessy that all nations 
have invented a something liquid orsdid, tofno- 
dnoe a biief oUiiion. - Poppies^ bailey, gtasses, 
sogar, pepper, and a thousand odier thing8,h«ve 
been squeesmd, pressed, pounded, and puiiied^ 
to produce tlus temporary hqppineis. NoUesMn, 
and Members of Parliament, have huge ceHars 
full of sealed bottles, to enable diem the better to 
endure the wretchedness of life* Tlie poor man 
seeks the same end by exp^ding three half-pence 
in ptt>-4>ut no moralist can endure the idea cS 
gin."— -This is good. If the Edinburgh Reviewers 
think that nobody can joke but themselves, they 
do not fancy that nobody ebe <ian suffipr. For 
my party I do not think that human life need 
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^kw9Ljs sufTer so much wietchedmss, or diat 
it always does maS^ tint same portion, i am 
sore that I hate seen two villages an Finglandj. 
divided hj litde mom tlMm ths^bindtli of amer, 
ia i^Mi tfe two difimnt systems of bigotry and 
UbeidUty in all their branches were shewn in 
mmaricsble oontrast;-*<me a eqmalid set of ma- 
vafactmera and medkodists under the dominion 
of an evisngeltcal fiumly connected with the late 
minnlry; tfaeother a ^brivsog specimen of good 
stout English peasantry and children^ flnarisfaing 
under a good natured lady of the manor, a kins- 
woman of the late John Wilkes. I do not mean 
to undervalne the Cbi|/emons above^msndoned, 
which I beiieye, from what I have s^en of them, 
to be equcdly interesting and ingenious ; but they 
will do more good here and there to solitary intel- 
lectual sufferers, than bodies of people;— very 
far from a mean good either, for upon these it 
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. is that th^ fi«id of melancholy deligbta to fasten. 
Allow one who a not MnftcgnaJBt^KJ with torrow, 
.to add a word or two to thoee whom. it. may 
.concern. It is the fint. incursions of the c^ 
parent intolerableness of sorrow thatare Ihe great 
danger. He who finds he can get over. ten 
or a doxen of these^ will probably find that 
he can get over twenty more. Some lucky in- 
^teryaly if not of joy, yet of less sufferings may 
.unite with the consdousness.of past victories, to 
encourage him to ^' set his teeth'' for others: and 
in the course of time come 
i . 
. '^ Tears that bring the philosophic mind." 

But no greater tenderness is due than to those 
who cannot manage these dreadful trials ; whe^ 
ther their weakness be owing to greater misery, 
or less patience* What is a greater misery than 
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the want of patience itself? And to hdw many 
causes of it, througii other people and past gi3h- 
eiationSy ourselves perhaps included/ must we 
mount up, before we dare to say, *^ To thiB i will 
not be kind"* ? 

Note 28, page 9. 
Good old gliyriom RudHau 

« 

• ■ • c 

A Fiorentine gentilonan of the old and in*^ 
genious family of that name, which was allied to Uie 
Medici, and produced the author of die poem«on 
Bees. He kept up the family passion for the 
philosophy of Plato. There is an anecdote of a 
member. of this family, wh^ch is edifyin^^ and 
perhaps not commonly known. He was a man 
of letters in the most luxurious and sedentary 
sense of the term ; and by sitting and indulging 
himself at home had bec<Hne reduced to a state 

I 
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of finical effeminacy. Same pdbdcal bmnneag, 
which xeqiiiied urgent dl^alch, wte propoaed to 
him, to his grieat horror; but aa it was pf great 
moment, and perfaapa oould not be sb well done 
by another, he was prevailed upon, to undertake 
it. Forth he issues, like a Iamb to the slaughter. 
In a little while, action roUaed his blood, and the 
encounter of wits his talent; aiid he took aa 
much delight in dashing from place to place, as 
he^had done before in sittijitg among his luxuries. 
Thb is the Rueellai, I belitnre, "frho %nrea in the 
History pf die Marechal D'Ancre. 
-J . . . ... 

Note 29, page 10. 
For Barbarasia^ tkis woe so Irighi. 

Barbarossa(Red-beajrd) is a wine chiefly made 
in ite territory of Pescia. The vine is ao called 
from its long red clusters of grapes. 
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Note 30, page 11. 
Cups of Chocolatey 
Aye, or tea, 
Ate not medicines 
Made for me, 

I would sooner take to poison. 
Than a single cup set ^es on 
0f that bitter and guilty Stuff ye 
TaXkofhy the name of Coffee. 

These drinks were all new in Redi's time. It 
is amusing to see him entering into long accounts 
of iSim composition. I am not aware of any 
earlier mention of coffee, among us, than in Cla- 
rendon's Life; where he advises Charles the 2d. 
either to shut up Ihe coffee-houses, or to employ 
spies (an edifying alternative !) It makes a grace- 
ful figure in the Rape of the Lock. You scent it 
before it is served up. 
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'^The berries crackle, and the mill turns 
round." 

Redi says, that the use of toffee among thft 
Arabians is ancient, though mqdern to the rest of 
the orientals. . But D'Herbelpt informs us that it 
was not known till long after the time of Mahomet. 
1 believe both the Turks and French think that 
the highest mode of drinking it is without sugar, 
which by a passage in Redi's work appears to 
have be^n also the notion among his cotempo- 
raries. The common mode however was to take 
it as we do now ; oslj the suglar was boiled up 
with it Our author seems to have wbvered in his 
opinion of coffee. To a patient who asks his 
advice about weight' in the head and a weak sto- 
mach, (vol. 7. p. 204.) he treats it with great 
abuse; saying he might as well drii^ so much 
powdered charcoal, and 4hat it is fit only for the 
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Turkish gaUey-dlaves at Ciyita Vecchia and 
Leghorn. Upon which he quotes the present 
passage from his own poem, to shew that he 
thinks alike upon the subject in verse and prose; 
Yet writing to another person (vol. 3. p. 165.) he 
boasts of having become a complete Coffee-ist, 
taking his coffee without sugar, as a good drinker 
takes wine without water, and expressing the 
singular opinion that coffee has a virtue like 
opium, not only tranquillizing the mind, but in-" 
ducing sleqp. This appears to have been the 
notion in Pope's time— 

** Coffee, that makes the politician wise 
*' To see through all things with his half shut 
eyes,*' 

He adds however, in his startling way, that 
although he is so good a Coffee-ist, he takes it but 
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once in a hundred years. He afteriraids tlityl^t 
it was good for swimming in the h^, to which 
he was subject A third pefsoii, who was puz- 
zled by this difference between his poetical tbe6i^ 
and hb pracitce^ plainly dsks him ^thich he 
must abide by ; upon which he ansWem; that the 
abuse in the Dithyrambic ^is a jd&e; that te 
drinks coffee frequently , especially when he h^ 
not tune to take dinner, and finds k yeiy com* 
fortingto'the stcnnachy ''with othet adrantages/' 
Observe^ he says, that in the Didiyrambic'I' 
have said a glass, not a cup : ' ' 

'^ Beverei prima il veleno, 

'^ Che un 6icc^£er,che fosse pieno 

" Dell' amaro e reo caffb :" 

'^ I would sooner take to poison, 

r * 

" Than a single glass set eyes on 
*' Of that bitter and guilty stuff, &c." 
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^'iKoir I own/'lie continaeSy. ** that I never tak^ 
coffee in a glass, because it is the polite and gen-* 
tlemanly thing to take it, not in a glass, bat in a 
cup of pcHPcdam ot thefineitkind of eafth. And 
obeerve iurther, that in the Dithyrambic I have 
ehosen coffee that is * bitter and guilty^' but not 
that which ia svre^t and good; which has my 
aiq;m>batioa#'* Its different effects upon different 
people, perhaps upon himself, were no doabt 
the cfliuse of these varioua opinions,, on the first 
tntroductkm of coffee* It is now generally held 
to be aa anti-di»ate, yet unfit for the bilious and 
lethargic, ec^MK^ially where there is fever. Yet 
the .parsimoi^us modem Italianit, who are as 
jaundiced as thsir oil and minestra can make them, 
take it fasting to st^ress appetite ; and are fond 
of it in the evening, drenched with milk* They also 
make an ice of it. I speak of the people in towns. 
The Tuscan peasantry, who work hard out of 
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dooKS^ aie as faeahhy a race perhaps aii any in the 
wortdy and full of chieerfnlnest and good temper. 

Tea is highly commended foy our author, as 
a strengthener to the head and stomachs Its 
neitous effects were unktiOwn to him, owmg 
peihaps to his not drinking 4t hot. He was acs 
customed to. make it in a strange way. After 
putting in the water, he enveloped the tea-pot 
in linen, and let it stand for eight or ten hours* 
(vol. 5. p. 26a) I heli^ve the Chinese take k 
both warm and cold, keeping it teady for drinking 
in those great jars which give such a pteasdnt 
shock to the lady in the CitUBen of the Woiidy 
when she finds that they are useful. Waller has. 
a graceful copy of , verses on tea, in which he 
speaks of its 
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Keeping the palace of the soul serene.*' 
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.XfiiMiy by a Latin tieati$e De Patu Caphi de 
Ckmsnrimn Tki, et de ChocohUa^ transkled 
fkom the Fiench of Dr. Spon, that the use of 
tea among the .Chinese. is thought to be quite 
modern. The characters expcessiog it are said 
ak<^ to be found among the old ones. The Dutx^h 
b;rpiightit.to Europe^ and were acQustpmed to 
purchase t^o pounds of tea with .one pound of 
jsag^. . I : brieve the Chinese are to this day 
astonished at our neglect of European teas> and 
have a value for them in commerce. Tea is not 
common among the Italians; but they do not 
refuse it The mention of tea brings to my 
mind what an artist once observed to me re- 
puting the pictures on china tea-cups. He made 
me taki9 notice that the trees were not trees,, and 
had no sort of arboraceous character, but were 
solely patterns, sometimes in lines and stripes, 
sometimes a collection of great balls. The little 
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^-eyed geBtry^^followiiig^oiie ftiic»thfl^ <^ over 
aiae inch bijAgm,*' are of a^piece withtlie land* 
scape ; ^ud the iMid, with a white^ace for him 
to-4i6W himself m, is not -too natural. May 4 
confess that J'ha^e: a value for the pastond semes, 
and little nestliag pieturas of cottages^that are to 
bemetwilh inoiirowaea¥tl)en*waise? Hare^in 
Italy, diey are partkalarly pleaiant, and help 
my imagination to 'Vmakeas iF it were at 
home. 

**Aiaigkiif et dalees gastans remiBiscitiff 
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'« Chocolate/^ Redi says^ '' was fot u 
fiom^ America bythe -court of Spam, ^^ where it 
iamadem -all perfection. And yet,** continues 
he, ^ to the Spanish perfection hath been added, 
in our timesy in the ooi|rt of Tuscany, a certain I 
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know ndt wliat'of more exqu&utegientilityy oiring 

to the nofdty (rf dirers Earopean ingredients; 

ft ivay iMttiQg been Ibiind oat of lintioducing into 

ttie'eenqKNMon the freih peal'of 'ritmiB ettd 

lBaAmA/9a]A'4i^'ifery gemteel odttur-of jnonin:; 

iriudi, 't(%etker ^th cintmiKm, :«mbery>tti»rik; 

and vanilla^ Itasca *pvodigiip«»6ffeet/iipon fiidtat 

d^ght themselves in ^taking ^ehecelftle.'^ Ibe 

Amerk»n»faow^6r'vefeik0t uiiftOfiiaiBied irilh 

ingredients of ^Ais kiiiid. I'know nOf'^fli^ifliit 

the i^eiste isiiBScediip at ptDSent. 'Hie^Amerieans 

made it as ive do, 'ttdliiig^it^und'a stilik and 

laismg'a paste. Th0 name is supposed^ to-^have 

oc^ated id the noise amde^in the pi^paititionj-^ 

ckooa, vhoeoj^ksd ihe'^otd'atte or atk^ wfaith 

signffibd'iraita:. Othem say^ it is compiratidiid of 

the samo'WNKl,' a^d 'ike Afltmer of the^eoeoa nut 

fiNtarwIueh' it i^mirib. ' ^Whendiocohite ifirst came 

into Euiope^ the^ pridst»tvere so'fcAd of it> that a 
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doubt was. Started by the casuiits, whether it 
ought to be oonodered as drink or meat* ^* Dr. 
Stubbs, ah English physiciaa/' says the treatise 
aboYe*iB6iitioned, '^ wrote a tract upon<;hocolate^ 
in which he jaffinned upon experiment, that there 
was more nourishment in an ounce of this nut, 
than.in a whole poundof beef or mutton. Car- 
dinal ' > .1 on the other hand, in his pub- 
lished, dissertation, affirms that chocolate by no 
means, breaks the .fast. His chief argument is, 
that chocolate is held in the same light in 
America, as wine and beer with us. Sic Never- 
theless the Cardinal prudently advises, that tliia 
ought to afford no .pretext for an abuse of the 
beverage; for though, there should be no sta* 
against the fasts of the. church, there would be a 
violation of the natural law of temperance; and 
even when not drank immo<^erately, yet should 
there be a depraved intention. in the mind to 
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tiie hWs of the church, punishmeoit would 
be deserved oh that account^ if on no other/' — 
H^ priests acquiesced/of course ; and grew fat, 
like Fabtaffy ^^^ wtth faHting and nu>rti|ica£ion/* 
They thrive npOn th^ same regimen nOw. In out 
authorV notes dnere is. a Latin poem on Choco- 
late, a hundred and setenty lines long, by 
FatherrThomas Stijozjd, ^' a great thedogian and 
pr^a^er."' The reverend author enters into all 
&e details of his subject, histcHrical'and cuKnary, 
not without a good deal of elegance^/ Had cho- 
colate beien first known to us in our times, we 
i^ould have an account of 'it, not so elegant, but 
quite as much to the purpose, in a clerical dis- 
senting publication, where an author the other day, 
in an article upon the sheep of the Israelites, who^ 
milk they used to drink, informed us, that he 
himself was resolved to taste certain sheep's milk ; 
and found to his great . satisfaction, that it had 
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not at all '^ a nmttoiiy taite, which he hai father 
apprehended.** The reverend gendemaa td« ui 
in the same paper, (and he ought to know,) tkat 
nodiing is more eertttn ftan that aaaouineeineiit 
in the Seriptarea, Aat ^^the ri^teona aie to 
inherit the fat of the land." I must not oafk m 
•evriona passage in tfie treatise DePotu Caph^f^. 
The andber pfesents na widi a Dialogiie on Oho* 
fsdiate, wntten by a Spanish phyaknan, la -i^tioh 
it is 'Observed by one of the apeakers, that he bad 
eeen, with his own eyes, In -the Afnericaa cokmiea^ 

9 

people Mntttfig ehoeoAate at ^urch during divkie 
aervi<ie.'^Good^rodr exekamsihe o&er, ^wfaat 
irreverenee towards 4he di^e worshipt and 
irtiat politeness and consideration towards the 
other persons present f* <It was in this genteel 
spirit of religion, that the eourt-dave, speaking 
-of the last moments of James ^Ihe 'First, said* 
Aeve appeared to be a considerable intercourse 
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ffAhg on << lietweeu their dime and human 
Majesties." 



Dr. Spon is yery full of the hann which cho- 
colate dcm to penNNii of heayy or of bilious 
habits ; and says, that in the town of Lyons, 
aHate be pmctised^ there vnk^ aeten sloneB found 
iili^ Ite gdl of a i!bt»mu» dwcolale*!^^ He 
2^lf(f&3itfk df itibrfiiersoittof Ik lighter coBititMtkmy 
il%lM^ btdOd is thMner, Am:, f beSeve Itet <s the 

Notetaiy piige 12. 

I have taicen it poetical-licence withdne of >the. 
ladiesherementioned/the only one of the Belidea. 
who did not murder her husband. But a cedain 
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grim melody in my line required it. Suckare 
the iniquities of verse-makers. 

Note'329 page 14. 
There is a sqtuMd thmg calVd Beer. 

PeO|^ always undenrdue the populam driBk» 
of other ooontriesy partly fi^m habit,, and partly 
beeaii9e theliquors tat so made sis not to bear 
imporiatidn. Bat supposing the beei^ mentioned 
by our author to be of the worst kind^ the ephhet 
squaUd is admirable. He refers us to an epgram , 
which he calls. ^' gentilissimo,'^ written against 
malt liquor by thie Emperor Julian. The reader 
may find it in the ninth book of the Anthology-* 
Leipsic edition, Epig. 368. It is hardly in the 
taste of the Emperor-s friend Plato; but Aristo- 
phanes might have written it Beer, ennoUed 
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itito ale, hai hiul its poetical reven^ in thepaget 

of Bums and Francis Beaiim0nti' .The latter Ml; 

a ballad, entitled " The Ex-ale-tation of Ale," 

and'y if I remember, aaotl^^r piitfefring it to sack. 

Bums' g^aiit £x*«le-tatioiis i are^. weU known, 

I have had the pleasuite of hearing a celebrated 

poet of his country sing '^ the barley-bree/' with 

good' emphasis and discretion, at jome a'clocbin 

the morniBg, the moon b^g in the proper con-i 

dition, and the heailrers r^oicing. By the same^ 

toktsk^ be. flung his wig that afternoon at a wag 

who sung an ext^nipore song on him, ciying out, 

^^You dog:. 111 thipw my laurels at you." . He 

never said abetter thing than this; noi; Would he 

or his readers be a bit the worse off, if he thought 

fit to be a little tess staid in public. He would 

write , oftener and more boldly. The common 

Italian for beer, is birra, • In the sea-ports, you 
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mre often*6tartIed mih a piece of plam' ^glisli 
mtt the door— << Good Beer.'' 






Note 33/p8^ 14. 
ISke that i» the growui would hide heTf 
Lei het taU t^MngUah cydef: 

**'! speak of Engiiih cyder," days Riedi, '* be- 
cause lA Our 4|l,y6^ it 18 kiore este^ed iJiaii any 
Miet*' His' frietid Magalotti aftfei^dirards ttans* 
hfed PhiUipi}'s pb^m. The Ittiliims hai4 a pro- 
pentil^ to didl didactic poems, glad^ it would 
seem, to make any kind of connexion between 
fancy and matter of fa^. 
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Note 34, page 16. 
Manna from heav*n upon thy tresBes rat». 
Thou gentle vineyard whence thU nectar floats* 
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A parody upon the first verse of tlie famous 
tMUinet of Petrarch, written against the vices of 
papal Avignon. 

** Fiamma dal del suUe tue treccie piove.**— 

*^ Fire out of heaven upon thy tresses rain/' 

Here is an instance, in the word tressety of the 
bold metaphor which Redi has spoken of. He 
traces it to the Latin ; and it is the only daring 
metaphor I am acquainted with, which the Latin 
poets have ventured upon, unassisted by the 
Greek. The spirit of it however is Greek. The 
Latin transferred the idea of human hair to the 
trees; the Greeks transplanted the beauty of 
tendrils and flowers to the human head. See 
Catullus and Horace; the Greek writers, great 
and small; and Juamts de Pictura Veterum^ 
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(Rotterdam, p. 228, 1694) where the reader may 
i-evel in the luxuriance of golden and hyacinthine 
locks through eight folio pages. 

. Note 35, page 16. 

May streams of milky a new and dulcet strain. 

Placidly bathe thy 'pebbles and thy roots, 

A pleasing fancy Buggest^ by the ancient 
metaphors about milk and honisy. But the author 
refers more, particularly to the Bacchee of £u^ 
ripides. There is a certain pastoral richness in 
heaping together these images of vineyards and 
dairies. 

Note 36, page 16. 
CoM the mi8tres$ of Tithonus, 

. The Original is Druda, ah old ItaFma wordy 
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which : answered to onr niistresSy and had the 
sa^e good and bad signification^ The masculine, 
DrudOf was equally applicable in the sense of 
paramour or preux chevalier y like our word gal- 
lant, Dmerie, signifying courtship or a mistress 
in our old poets, is from the same root, and is 
retained in the name of Drury, Drury-Lane 
does not know how well it is entitled. It will be 
pardoned me, at tbb distance from home, and in 
gossiping notes like these, if I m^ition that the 
Drury family, into which Donne married, gave 
its name to the Lane; and that the poet, at one 
period, lived thera in the family mansion. 



Note 37, page 17. 

But tuith what fresh wine, and glorious. 
Shall our beaded brims be winking. 
For an echoing toast victorious? 
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^* Oy foe a draft of vintagel that hath been 

^^ Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earthy 
*^ Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

'' Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt 
"mirth! 
** O, for a beaker full of the warm South, 

" Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
<^ With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 

'* And purple-stained mouth ; 
*^ That I might drink and leave the world unsem, 

" And with thee fade away into the forest dim.** 

So sang a young poet, who, if he had livedo 
would have been one of the greatest since the 
days of Milton. He was so : for he gave proof 
that he inherited his great intellectual estate, 
though he did not live to spend it. He had his 
cup full of the warm South, and in the South 
itself, '^ He bowed to taste, and died." See an 
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Ode. te a. Ni^htingtUe, ia ^^ Lwmay Isabelta, and 
odber PoeoiB, hy Joha KeaU.'' A cekbrated 
living po^ (and juatly celefarated to a . cettain 
extent, tbougb not u the more poetical parts of 
poetiy) one^ asked .me,, what was meant hy f' a 
beaker fidl f>f tha warm South." So Afferent 
is tihe. leading. poetry, of one age |rom th^ of 
anolherl 



Note 38| page 7L 

« 

Y»u know iManforeechioyHhe cattle renounid 
Fwr the gardener 80 diumbftoho9ew<n'k$ did aiotmd. 

An aUusion to the story in Boccaccio, Book the^ 
First, Third Day. LamporeccUo is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pistoia. The juodem Italians, gay 
or grave, are not aware of the real merits of Boc* 
<^cio. His greatest admirers talk of little but 
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Us: Qiirthy his knowledge of the knavidi part of 
the workiy -and hU style* If an ecclesiastic de- 
fends him/it is upon the ground of his affording, 
warnings to young men, and of his not meaning' 
any thing against the chi^h. . Euloginms on his 
style always follow as a matter .of course. No-> 
thing is sakl^ or said with any real convioiioBy of 
all those delightful pictures of innocent love,; 
tenderness, and generosity, which are enough to 
keep some of the finest parts of our nature young 
and healthy. It was not in this spirit 'that Pe« 
trarch delighted in the story of Griselda; ^r 
that Chaucer translated Palemon and .Arcite, 
and the story of Troihis and Cressida ; for hoth 
come out of other works of Boccaccio. Dryden, 
fine as his versions are, spoiled &e sentiment o£ 
Boccaccio's love-stones, with his Charles^1^^> 
Second taste. The new grossness must e^er be' 
rendered orthodox, for the sake of decency*; and' 
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in Tancred and Sigismunda a priest is brought 
in to sanction the loyers in their impatience,— 
an impatience^ not like -that of. Romeo and 
Jiiiiety or Boccaccio -8 own lover, but one that 
despises the warrant it makes use of. . Mr. Haz* 
lett was the first to point ont to our own times 
the nobler character of Boccaccio; which Mr.; 
Keats, Mr. Barry Cornwall, and others, have 
shewn how well they appreciated. 

^ I will here observe that Chaucer's versions of 
Palemon and Areite, and Troilus and Cressida, 
besides their known merits, exhibit an extra-> 
ordinary instance of the vigour of his poetical 
faculty. In Boccaccio, they are each of them; 
long poems, whole tedious volumes. The ori-^ 
ginals =of most of the finer passages in Chaucer 
are there, but drawn out into a languid redun-* 
dancy. Boccacdb is aware of the propriety of 



a natoral style, but wimti the great test and 
property of the natanil atyle poetiealy which is. 
concentration. It is the possession of this 
proiperty which renders the great epic poet so 
astonishing; . and the want of it, that makes all 
other epic pretensions so ridiculons* One of the 
productions of the former is a series of volumes 
concentrated; of the latter, a small poem span 
out into volumes^ The ijopnitt bring, an universe 
of things into a focus, like the sight of one's eye : 
the others, with a dim In^gI^fying glascf, make a 
mi^ty business of a little print. Novelists how- 
ever are not bred to be poets; and it iqppears to 
me, that a true talent for one sort of writings 
great 6r small, unfits a man for the other. The 
poet's business, let him write as much iis he. 
pleases, is always concentration;— concentration 
of passages, of places, of words; not in order to 
be short, but to be mtense: and he indulges Qur. 



imagimition after all by ndt telling it too mticli. 
Tke noyeUflt is only a fiisdttous h&toriaay aftd he 
must ttil us an that caa'be brought in as tes- 
timony te ins matters of hct and his plots, gos- 
siping i¥ith us like persons tdUcing of their neigh- 
bours owet a fire. Perhieipsthe great faculty of 
Boccaccio is something distinct from both. He 
was a sentimentalist in a high and sort of patriar- 
chal sense, as Sterne was in a sophisticate; but, 
inasmuch as he had a tendency to write long 
noivels of Floris and Blancheflour, &c. he shewed 
his want of genius tot poetry. He is over dose 
and succinct. Smollett was a poor poet: yet as 
far as he partoefk of the poetical faculty in point 
of style, his style is at times as much more ener- 
getic and comprehensive than Fielding's, as his 
novek are altogether inferior. Fielding had no 
poetry at all ; nor Richardson. The great Scottish 
novelist did wisely^when he lett off writing stories 
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ia veree, though he has enough of the poet in 
him to make his witches and his lore of the 
sttpernatural very welcome. Mr. Southey, I 
^ink, would have done well to write his to" 
mances in prose also. Not that he would have 
been a novelist like the other; but he woidd 
have written very pleasant Arabian tales. His 
compilation of the Chronicle of the Cid, and 
nfacimento of the old version of Amadis of Gaul, 
are excellent If this sort of criticism upon 
living authors by a living writer is thought too 
personal, (see the next note) let it be recoUected 
that I always speak ia my own name, and speak 
the good as well as the bad. Others do notiiing 
but censure anon3fmously. > 

Note ^, page 17. 
Snow is good liquor* sji/lth element; 
No compound without it can give content. 



f "^ A fifth element is a proverbial expression 
in Tuscany for something indispensiUy necessary! 
At the coronation of Bonifaice the Eigh^ there 
were twelve ambassadors^ natives of Florence* 
who came from different potei&talecf of Europe 
and Asia: which ttiade the Pope exclaim, ' The 
Florentines, in human affiiirs, are the M&el ek^ 
mebt.* The use of snow and ice as a luxury 
amoiig the Greeks and Romans is well known; 
but in modem times it has only beeii revived in 
our own age, and pierhaps with too much excess. 
It was not known in the days of Afiosto; they 
used to put their wines for coolness into wells. 
We have not yet arrived however to such a pitch 
^ the ancients. In Petronius, water cooled with 
snow is poured over the hands of people at table* 
Sabelltts, 'whom Martial speaks of, made his 
guests put their naked feet on a marble floor : 
colder than ice itself." Redi. 
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Our author relates a story of a sainted bid 
lady, who was Abbess of a nunnory close to 
Florence, and died m the year 1389. It is taken 
from a manuscript ** The holy Abbess^** says 
the writer, ** having a continual feyier upon her 
during the month of Augmty had lost all her 
apjpettte, and was able to eat nothing. The 
sisters, standing round about her, comforted her 
with all tenderness, saying, ^ O dear, my lady^ 
will you let yourself die in this mann^, and 
take no food? TeU us, my lady, what sort of 
food you think you would relish, and we will 
procure it* Thto the holy Abbess raised up her 
head, and said: * My daughters, I will have some 
ice/ ^ O my lady, our mother, you demand of 
us a thing Impossible, foil you know that it is not 
yet the season of ice/ To the which the Abbess 
replied: * How, my dau^hteisM What, ate ye 
of such little faith? .Oolo ihe wielL' They went 
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to thewell, and drew u^ with t}i6 bucket a piece 
of ice. GreatwM their marvel. They took the 
ice, and earned it to the holy Abbess, praising 
God for so great a miracle." 

Redi says nothing on this miracle : and nothing 
need be said. 

'.Note 40, p9^18. 
Bring me heaps from the shady valley. 

Villombrosa. 

'^ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
** In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
" High over-arched, embower.** . 

I am not sorry to leave the original word un-* 
touched by any proftmer accompaniment. . 
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i " This vate; celebrated fof ito |Mly «94;»<tuft- 
tion/' gays Mr. Todd, in hit valuaUe ediAxt of 
Milimiy ^^is about eighteen. miles from Fbaence. 
It 18 thus sweetly described by Aiiosio, Orl. 
Fur. c. 22. St. d6. 

** Cosi fu nominata una badia 
^^ Ricca^ e bella, n^ men religiosa, 
" £ cortese a chiunque vi venia.*^ 

*^ Milton no doubt," continues Mr. Todd, *' had 
visited this delightful spot. His accuracy, how- 
ever, was called in question by some gentlemen, 
who in 178&, having seen it, contradicted the as- 
sertion, *' tUck as autumnal leaves in Vallom- 
brosa;" because, as they said, the trees are all 
ever-green in those woods. But, ^Mrs. Piozzi 
observes,. MiUon was right, ^ it seems, notwith- 
standing: for the botanists tell ipe^ that nothing 
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tntkcs move litter than ^e* sheddmg «f . leares 
wkch replace themselvea by otiten, as on thjtf 
plants stfled ever*gieen; which change like 
eTerjtiee, but only do not change all at once 
and remain stript till spring/* ObKrvatioas in 
a journey through Italy by Mrs. Piozzi^ 1789 , 
ToL 1, page asa. Todd's Milton, 1809^ yoL 2, 
page 320. 

I have not yet seen. Vallombrosa: but I am 
iiappy to add my testimony to the fact respecting 
aver-green trees. Ariosto had most likely visited 
the plaoe, as well as Milton. He praises the 
abbey not only .for its beauty and piety , but for 
its courteous reception of all comers. He visited 
Florence, with great delight, in the year 1513, 
when he fell in love with a lady of the Vespaci 
family, whom he perhaps accompanied in fa- 
vourite excursions round the neighbourhood. 

L 



Aomei snpucMieLbe. was married to ^hen If ao^. 
kiv maldiigYhisIiero and heroine^ Ruzfldero and 
Bradeooiiaitey go to Vallombrosa to be married^, 
adiglit bofie be^aoat <rf tend^mMa to hb brideV 
recolleetioxia^ 

.• • • ' •• . 

. Tile i^adttr will bbsenre'tbe differ^t and dba* 
racteristic manner, in whicb the two po^ts speak 
of Vallombrosa. Milton, who was all poetry and 
fmnginatibn, deli^ta bimself in the bewaring 
shflde^Jooks down into the. glooms^ and makes^ 
«ii^' comparisons with die ftllen leares. . Ariosto,. 
morsapoet of the world, goes in doors into the 
moAfaitety, and is delighted wiih his hospitable 
teception.. 






Note 4lr page 18. ^ 
Bnn^ me ice duhfj and bring it me doubly. 
Out of the grotto of Monte di Boboli. 



1 



J 
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Boboli 18 the name of the garden of the Phti 
< Palace, the. town residence of the Duke* Redi 
wBCfs,'khe place was anciently called Bogoli ; and 
inia iiuuraacr|)t of Giovanni ViUani it is written 
Boffu^.xmdu\Bog^lu Perhaps it eom^s from 
Baggiai f^^Bag-pa^* says &e.old dioti^naryof 
•^lorioy f f Ji ^fnn of* huntsmen. The wild .boani» 
when, they are diasied.make their holes deep in 
the ground.** B« V. and G. have often become sub- 
stitutes for one another. The Tuscan peasantry 
rsay UiboTure for loBowrarty which comes from hba- 
.rare*' I>egho^ is not such a cormptioa as it B^^mn, 
at livomo. The old wovd< is Libumanx, or. Portns 
/littomicns; libumumis changed into UboTOP 
.ov.Livcfrno ; Livomo into ligoma; the Tuipan 
.add8'an,a4pir«te ; ajid then we^drop ibe final.b* 
and it become Leghorn^ Cfaaees in lihe;n^h- 
bonrhood. of great dliea used to be i^ommop ; Mtd 
nemains of them aie MIL to be fouiid^ / There is 
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one even on a- doping hill, belonging to the 
monastery of San Fruttuario (Saint Fruitful) 
near Qenoa. Over the gate is a Latin inscription, 
vecoidingy for the admiration of posterity, that 
his Majesty of Naples (the present king) after 
hearing maM in the chapel, killed three deer with 
.his own hand; or to use the magnificent lan- 
guage of the monks, was thrice a certficide. 

This brings to my mind an anecdote of his 
Neapolitan majesty, which was told me by the 
late Mr. West, President of the Royal Academy, 
who had it from the mouth of Sir WiUiam Ha^ 
milton the ambassador. I believe I have told it 
scHue where before: but it wiU bear repetition. 
The royal mode of hunting in modem times is 
wdl known* • A safe place is enclosed; and the 
illustrious sportsman slays his hundreds, with all 
due convenience to his isacred person. 
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A Jacobinical buffalo however, an animal which 
the king had not before hunted, one day broke 
down the palings, between which it was the ani- 
mal's business to receive his death ; at which' his 
Majesty was so terrified, that he was fain to dis- 
pense with ceremony, and scramble up a tree. 
He came down when all was safe, looking not a 
little disconcerted ; and turning to Sir William, 
(as if he had an instinct that it was to the En- 
glishman, he ought to apologize) sud, '' People, 
Chevalier, are apt to have antipathies. One man 
has an antipathy to the cat, and another to the 
wild boar. I find my. antipathy is to the bufiak);'' 

A curious instance of the interchange of the 
letters & and v is still extant in the comiaon word 
Birbone^ a term of abuse signifying^ thief or 
rascal. Redi informs us, in his Italia^ Etymo- 
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lOgi^y that it comes ftoni' tbe M ironloBl ute of 
the 'iTord ^ Ftr bone (good idati))' ^vainpies >of 
which.are to ber found m IHduti»"iM4-^f<fnce^ 
'^0' hontvvt, ne ^yelU>**^**^Sedt!tt{ bone ivir/ 

Note 42. page 19> 

The Satires of Meoziiii, atid his Ait<rf £toetiy (a 
stoange salgect for a poet) are still much es- 
teemed. The fonner are more io the spirit of Ju« 
yeiMd than HpraccM lod te£kkn%JceaEr8e«i With 
lus Anaereontics I anl not acquainted ; Imbhe has 
e?inted in Bmto ^ lus'^sonnetsc that h^. could 
imitate the Greek snnplioity. 



Note 43j^ page 20. 
Sk thai reigns m.PMM.thm^ >.< i 

. Vimbk Phodmi anumg Men, 
FiUeaik^ skM exoUi 
Me ab§ve ike itarrfvmuiL * ' 1« 



I. ' f. 



FOicaia is a Hame well known'to flietloven.>«f 
literatiire* Mr* Woidtworth has mesitkmedy wkl 
I belieye, imitaited kirn ; and RielMrdsott,^' ia 
one of his norak^ has fimemtai theiiraadef 
m&L a prose trandatioii of a baawtifiikioittet 
of hiponfiroiidelice. - ? ,* '\ //iv/,, -i > 

FiUcaia was <»e of the llitesU'Wliters in Europe» 
perhaps the latest of any ^naequenee, who was 
inspired by a spirit of devotion. He was un- 
healthy and a bigot; bathe was in eamesty and 
wrote well. His devotioji did ttothindeir him from 
havnig a lively sense of ihe a{^rE>bation of his 



eatfMy sovereigA the Qriuftd Duke. Tkis wnter 
turned the Jtady. 6t (be sc^p^uieii to adboiittt in 
his poetry ; wfaoch gave viae Wapleasaiit aoec*- 
dote in Spence. Cmdel Uildi'.it him when he 
was in Italy. *^ EiliMa^"jaidlie/.^m>hi&SoiiBeta, 
makes use of many expressions borrowed kom the 
psalms, iand cdnequehtly/nol. geaeiaMy liiider- 
ilood among us. 'Ai gentleman of FlQueseey' oii 
nadiBg some of the paiaag^s in htm (which>mre 
tokfoi Ikerally from David) oied out, ;f Oh, 'are 
yon there again ^wilh yoiir'Lombasdismai* and 
flung away the bo(A as not woiib the reading.^.. 

Note 44^ pagie 2(^. 

JSvoi'J let them roar owom/i ! 

Our author isvery leafenedon thesiilqectof tiie 
venerable howl, and would fain deduce it from the 
Jlebrew. ^le posstbfiities ^o& this;' as on many 
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0dieDi«aised Mib|ecste, ■ are infiiiite: btitpeifa^ 
llie:ory was noduftg more thaii a ecRnmOB isb^t 
Of liowl, nfttbbg^&rent from those of our naobs 
eirseamoi. SoinetiiingJiMurt be shoiited on ai| 
upeoenoas ocoa8kni> aind the i^rgans of littoranca 
wiB.tabeihe .easiealimade^. Sappose a man.was 
toandertake to. bejlearaed in the cries of out 
boys in .the^ streets .on a .winter evening, or the 
yea-hmfiijQm hoard adnp;. The eu {beue'^ac well) 
might indeed answer to our word bravo, Redi 
quotes the chorus (the oldest modem dithyrambic 
known) in the Orfeo of Politian, and writes evoe^ 
as in his own. But the copy of Orfeo in my pos- 
session writes ,0^,0^.. 

'^ Ciascun segua, o Bacco, te, 
/ *t BaccOy Baoeo, oks o^* 



< -I 



'/ After .Bacchus haste away, 
" Bacchus, Bacchus, o^y o^.' 



7M jfOTfis* 

J&nyitatheitieaU^.aUowiiig forilbe diifveiioe. of 
langaages*. 1 luwe iinet a ptMrty! of Tnacan 
peanut gills goiflg up hill to. Fktdle oa a bolir* 
dayyaadexolaimipgoi-oirOMt iiicapidsiiGcesBion^ 
as aa evidan» ;of their being tiled. Boir' m^ich 
karniag might be iagieiuoiis on ithis, eiipeciiiU^ 
Tuscany is ihe land of Bacchus, 8nd'<i^.ti^ 
aory of depjecation as well as tri^niph? ' See 
Horace. « ^ i 
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Note 45, pagp 21. .. 

Under the great Tuscan dome, **' - 

Who sifts the flower and gives iifame. 

' ■ - - • ^ • • i 

The DeUa Cnucan Academy. Its device is a 
£our mill, with the motto—'' II ptii bel fior ne 
<^oglie.'* It collects the flnesi. Like all aca- 
demies, it has do^e inore harm than good, and 
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helped to' veader'^Ae naliDiial genius unorigiiial 
and lAaroh. ltvm» a^iaat pat&anof Ariosto, 
beeaase tMe fame of :that poetwiut estabUihed i 
and p«^a{Mii)eoiiMe AriaetD. wa8.a greJEit fidmirsr 
of Florence* • ' Bat'^no wkiaeip did a>new ^t 
arise, who tms destined to; dank* aihoi^ r tHe A>ur 
great Italian ma8teni'Of>ithe art^than lt^1eI^ bit-- 
terly upon him, and disquieted his life. 

•:•? 

Note 46, page 2U 

Let the shout hy Segni he 

Registereddmmortcdli^^ . 
: *\A1uLdwpdtokid bf 'a courier^ , 
• KAMoMemtllAlMRegnier. 

•Segni wis,tbe DieUarCnisomi^eeiSetaiyt: Reg- 
men^Regnier^-Plst Jilarais) the S^cfetary of tlie 
French Academy. There is something very plea- 
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sant ID turaihg the tapencripticn of a letter 
into a yene. Des Maiais una such amarter of 
Italian, that Redi sayi, the moat lynx-^eyed 
critic would not discover from his compoaiticais 
in that language, that he was not bonoi and bred * 
in the heart of Tuscany. .He is the author of an 
Italian Iranslatibu of AnacreiHi. 

Note 47, page 21. 
It should be Malva^iay 
Trebbib^s praise and glory* 

Trebbio is a place near Florasce belonging to 
the Phillippine monks. In England, it is said 
that good water is always sure to be found on 
the sites of the old monasteries. In Italy the case 
seems to be the same with regard to wine. Pope 
has a fine couplet in the Dunciad, fat and full of 
colour as its subject :— 



4* 
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To happy convents, buried deep in yinen, 
Where slumber Abbots, purple as their wines/' 

Note 48, page 22. 
Here*s a hetUth to thee and thy Ime^ 
Prinoeof Tuscany, 



The original is Re^ king^ of Tuscany. Th^ 
term, is warranted by the language ; but this was 
a piece of flattery to Cosmo the Third, yrha 
strained all his nerves to obtain a regal title, and 
was extremely jealous of the royalty of the king 
of Sardinia. 

Note 49, page 22. 
Flushing the brilliant Medicean stars. 

He alludes to the arms of the Medici, which 
are six golden balls, often exalted by their cour- 



k 
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tiers into 'iBttts 'aid planets*/.. Iwish they may 
not have. been ^ided ,pUli. The name of the 
family renders it probable. Cosmo the Third, 
here so extravagaintly praised^^as a weak, pom- 
pous prince^ whb I dane say was kind enough for 
his own sake to his pleaintntph^sician^ and who 
had just enough of his kindred in him to be led 
tttto a 'Sfieming tove of .^ the arts and literature. 
He piMed'his l«fe in playing thesoyecdgny squab* 
bliirg 4«Ar his^wife^ and tryingi to.find out vege* 
iabte'lUkurie^fin the room of. those which iUness 
and his- physician made hkn leaive off. 

It was Galileo, I believe, who gave this name 
to the satellites ctf Jupiter, on his discovering them. 
Never U^ t box of pills been so cqed up before. 






' ■■ '". : {'' -t pt. 
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Let my FauM ckverhf 
Cool my hot head with their 
Garlands of pampanus* 

• • • ' 

. In Italy, people at wbrkin Ihe vii^iqrafdv wiHf 
poll a few leaves to^ wear on ^ir lieads >fo)r' tlie« 
sake of coolness. The iiigh€i»-y8iy'pietwresq«e# 
Horace^ during his* potations !undef UryiBe^iir 
for haying a crown besides ; and makes a nic& 
choice hetween'the snperAntyof /the letLvN dbout 
him, and^the Fersiebi luxury of i^oaes^bj^ tellings 
his servant to brii^ hiih notfaisg^biii'fltjjfatle; The 
deganCe of the^ addienC taste is nty(^ more con- 
spicnotts than in separating vtilg«rit^from cheap- 
ness; Myrtle grows wild in Italy; and yet thisr 
did not hinder the most refined spirits fromr 
giving It a high rank among their grates* 
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Note 51, page 24. 

To the rude raptwre and m^itkcd wardmg 
Bear a loud burdeu, > 

The burden of a aong, which is now taken for 
th^ chorus, or the words pfrinripaUy iepsn^M, 
signified anciently an aooompaniBient sung from- 
notes, or at least with a knowledge of modic. A 
person, who joins in with a vene/siiigt a bofden* 

** With him there rode a gentil FardoiMare 
** Of Rbnnceyall, his friend ^and his'compefe^ 
'* Thatstreit was comen from the court of Rome^ 
** Full loude he sang, * Cpmebkher, love, tome :* 
^^ This Sompnour bare to him a stiff bnrdoiml'* 

Chauceb* 

The epithet $Hf admirally expresses Ae im^ 
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tdentmg literality of the canto fetmOf or plain 
tbi^t of those times ; such as may he heard now*- 
>-<lftyii; sang in any chapel not catholic. It 
q>t>eani to be owing to the Refoiination^ that tli^ 
Engiiah people are less musical than they were. 
Instrumental music is more cultivated, among 
females ; but there was a time when every gen- 
tleman used to' be able to take his part in a 
glee, and sing frontilnptes. In Itsdy, two of the 
mob wUl not strike iip a song without a barnibny. 
Blind people in Florence are allowed to beg 
theiT: bread; but in order that they may do wbat 
t^ey^Qan.fbr it, they must ^either sing or play, ' ) 



• > 



u : ■; * ; ..' : , .Note 62, page 24.: ^ 
TakJxd&cSy and tamburins, andhoms^ ■ ^ 
And pipes, and bagpipes, and the thmgs you know^ 
.. boysl ' . ' 

Tfiatcry\imtHo''hoyst • 

M 
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TalabcUacchi are Moofbh insthimentoy I lanom 
jko^ of what sort, probably dnimB. Taballi) in 
Flori»*s ZKctiomiryy are dnmur. The jneaniiig of 
the Italian word for Hautboy XS?eglione« a wake- 
aer) I have taken a Baochanalian UceDse of trans- 
latiog-by a pun. < - 
•• .* /'. • . . •• 

Note 63, page24« 
Sirum, «w thejflMght to doi the DalAuddj 
Andsmg ms^ anddane$ ««, the Bombtfbabi. 

The DodiiM^;. says the Dictionary quoted by 
oar Aildiory, is ^ an instnuunt jinilar^ to tha 
BnonaccordOy but without irets, now called an 
Ogniaooordoy aHMl ia plftyad by two sticks beaten 
upon the chords.'* 

.• - • -•• • ' ^ • ■ 

Bombababd is the burden of a popular drink* 
ing song in Florence; perintps an imilalion <rf 
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the sound of artillery which accompanies the 
tcmting of princes* 

Note 54^ page 25. 
Motetts and Couplets, 
Sonnets and Canticles, 

f 

The term MoteU is now confined to short 
pieces of sacred music, with Latin words. It 
WB6 foimerly: the diminutive of Motto, which 
signifies the words of a compoditbn^ as* distin- 
guished frmn the music. From a passage of our 
auliidr cm tiiis subject, I conclude,- that il&f to 
comes fiom the Lalin Modus, and meant a large 
strophe or stinata wriitten to be set to music, 
Motett meftning A smaller one. The m^em 
French bon mot is descended from it, in the 
sense of a word par excell^ce. The lovers of 
sacred music, Protestant as weU as Catholic, ate 
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acquainted vrith motetts now-a-days through the 
medium of the publication of jny friend Vincent 
Novello, who has so admirably adapted some of 
the finest compositions of, Mozart, Haydn, Him- 
mely and others, tp the church service. 

Couplet does not mean coupled in the sense of 
iwo^ but any small set of rhymes joined togedier 
as with a chainf^-^coptda. It is still used by the 
French in this sense. Among us it is now con- 
fined to a single pair of verses. 

^ Our. author is very elaborate on all these 
points.; The sonnet ,to which he has devoted six-, 
teen or seventeen closely printed octavo pages, 
appears to. have been a short composition^ in 
which, the; poet had exhausted his varieties of 
rhyme, and modulation. If he went beyond these,, 
it was called a sonnet with repetition. This, at 
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Itaaty is what I gather from itie inass Of anti(}aa- 

rian learsidgwhich the author has hud before us. 

It is rendered probable by the modest nature of 

the sonnet. See, in thie accounts of Petrarch, the 

elaborate way ' in which he went to work with 

this apparently trifling species of composition, 

casting and re-casting the lines to vary their mo* 

dulation, and trying them on his lute. A perfect 

sonnet is a beautiful thing, and shuts up the ear 

^^ in measureless content." See noble specimens 

of it in Milton and Mr. Wordsworth. The sonnet 

was not confined of old to fourteen lines. When 

the modem sonnet exceeds these its dimensions, 

itis always humourous or satirical, and is called a 

sonnet with a tail, — coda. There is one in Milton, ' 

written according to rule, beginning, 

** Because you have thrown off your Prelate Lord." 
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Students <tf tbe Italian language in England 
possess an excellent edition of Petrardi by Zotti^ 
with a selection of notes to every sonnet. Among 
the adverttsetntots with which I am tamtriiaed at 
this distance from my native country, I see that 
Ugo FosQolo has collected Us critidsms on Pe- 
trarch into a Tolnme. 

Note 55) page 25. 
Them for the pretty playt- 
OfFhwers and What Flowers. 

This is a common pastime in the country, and 
is very ancient. Our author quotes an old poet 
of the name of Ser Belle. 

Quando eo ve dico, Vifiseteunaftorqy 
Ne pur alzate gli occhi a sguardar me, 
Ne Toliete saper Che b^lla/hre; 
£ con silen2io mostrate odiar me. 
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WhenlteUyDtt^ You*re ^ Fltmer^ 
You never chiue to look vnj^ at me : 
Vou never wish to know What Flower; 
But shew by silence that you hate me. 

He adds a qpedmen from a book printed in 
1502. 

O. Voi riete un bel fiore. 
D. Chefloie? 
O, Un fior dimammc^etta^ 
Qua! che mercede il mio servire espetta. 

He. You are a lo^ly flower. 

She. What Flower? 

He. The flower 

That takes its name froni a yoimg gentle bosom. 
Long ages have I iMwecL Let me not lose 'em. 
Mammolettai a little bosom, is the heart's ease. 



This kind of -^aine^ would :mflke jt. pleasant 
variety among our Chnstiiiafl pastimes* : 

.: -. . Note. 56y page ^... 

AyCf and weHl marry it 
. . With. the. sweet Mammolo.. . 

Mammolo is a celebrated species of red grape, 
in the territory of Florence* . The word means a 
budding youth, and comes from the saime st>ot as 
the one in the uQtepreceding. . 

..'..:::. '. ■ •,"> 

Note 57, page 25. 
... Mc^aioiti. 



V * I » 



Gonte Lorenzo Magalotti, a minister of Cosikio 
Uh He travelled into En^andwith that prince^ 
in the.timelof . Charles 11.^. and wrote an. accewd 
of his .visit, which has been 'translated and lately 
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pnbtisfaed. He was a ^an of science, as well as 
a contributor to the yerseis of that .period^ and 
translated Phillips's Cydes. In one of his poems, 
he calls England an ^chanted island, and the 
New Cyprus. 

Note 58, page 26. 
A t which Old Mson christened his lone mountain^ 

• A pret^ded derivation of the name of Monti- 
sone> where Magalotti had' a' country-house. It is 
copied 7rom Soldani the satirist, to whom he 
Tefers. Wilful classHcalities of this nature are very 
agreeable, and in the true vivifying taste of poetry. 
Drayton-and Sp^ser delighted in them. 

I ■■ . • 

. • • , . . : - - 

Note 59, page 26. 
That it draws on^s teeth in its^frotics- and freaks^ 

Me means that the strength of the wine makes' 
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die drinker, of it <braw back his lips, and shew Ub 
teeth» as if they were being extracted^ 

Note 60» page 26. 
No wander; far daumfram the heights U came. 
Where the Fiesolan Atlas^ of hoary fame, 
Bcuks his strength m the blaze.afnoomy 
And vHxrms his old sides with the toasting sun. 

Fiesole (a name with which a sm^e line in a 
great poet has made me so weU acquainted) is 
one of the five pld cities of Etruria, and of im- 
mense antiquity. It still ranks as a;city, and has 
a cathedral church and a bishop, thoug|i xednood 
to the size of an English village* It is a small 
hill two miles to the north-east of Florence, and 
presents an agreeable picture of trees and country- 
houses intermixed. The remains of the dty are 
out of sight on the top, and contain some anti- 
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qnities; but dae whole place b not bigger liian a 
very small English town, which it somewhat re* 
sembles by a; quiet green in the middle. The 
small old cathedral on one side of this green, 
and a college or castle, with a few priests and 
students flirting about, add to the look of solitude 
and antiquity. Fiesole was the head quarters of 
Etrurian sup^stition, and the great school of 
augurs Ibi Rome> 

Note 61, page 27. 
Lenji lioe Fiesele, green old natnef 
And with i/, long life to thy sylvan fame, 
Lo^^ehf MaicmOy lord of dells. 
Where my gentle Salviati dwells, 

Maiano is an ancient hamlet, situate on the 
slope of the third hill above-mentioned, east of 
Fiesole. It has a beautiful view of Fiesole on one 
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aide, and of Florencie and its whole plain in front. 
Aoound it are nothing but dells of olives and 
TineSs. The Salviati family, eminent in the history 
of Florence, both political and literary, axe still 
in possession of their old villa. But Redi did fiot 
know what was afterwards proved by a gentleman 
of the Gherardi family, that the scene of the first 
three days of the Decameron is laid in the villa 
Gherardi, a celebrated old house on the left as 
you look towards Florence. Nor, when the party 
move to another place on account of the influx of 
Florentines, do they go out of sight of 'Maiatio, 
the rest of their time having been 'dpieilt at the 
villa Schifanoia, now called the villa' Pidmieri, 
which is on the little river Mugnone, between 
Florence and Fiesole. The Valley of Ladies, 
which is described in book the sixth, novel the 
tenth, and in which the bathing scene takes 
place, is at the foot of M aiano, where runs the 
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little river Affrioo^ wl^ch formed the lake. The 
little river is in truth no better than a brook, and 
f^ the greedy husbandman/' as Boccaccio's. bio-; 
grapher remarks, has swallowed up the lake for 
his vineyards. The whole country has lost much 
of its jncturesque in the forest trees that have 
been cut down; but olives and vineyards supply 
the place, and it is all classic ground. The brook 
Affrico, and another little stream the Mensola, 
are the hero and heroine of a poem of Boccacio's 
called the Nymphal of Fiesole, (Nin&le Fieso- 
lano) in which the two lovens; one of them a 
nymph devoted to Diana, are turned into the two 
weepbg waters. The banks of the Mugnone are 
the scene of another story of his in prose, the 
Amato^ which is a sort of Cymon and Iphigenia, 
and the precursor of his Decameron. Boccaccio's 
father i^ said to have pois^sessed a house at Main 
ano. .The place also gave a name to an inferior 
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Dante, earlier than the great poet, and called 
Dante de Maiano. His illnstiioas namesake him- 
self is said to have had a house near the Mugnone; 
nor is there a name peihaps emin^it in Tuscan 
literature^ ioe which some association or other 
eoold not be found with this beautifid ne^hbour- 
hood* I have the pleasure of writing this note in 
the thick of it 

'^ Every old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around ; 

Every shade and hallow'd fountain 
M urmws deep a solenm sound/* 

There is a flock ot pigeons at Maiano, which 
as they go careering in and out among the olive 
trees, look like the gend& spirits of the Decame* 
nm, again assembled in aaiother shape; Alas! 
admire all this as I may, and thankful for it as f 
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am, I would quit it all tbv a walk over the fields 
from Hampslead^ to (me or two houses I could 
mention. My imagination can trnyel a good way; 
but> like the Tartar, it must carry its tents along 
with it. New pleasures must have old warrants. 
I can gain much; but I can afford to lose 
nothing. 

Note 62> page 27* 
Val di Marina, 

A species of Chianti wine ; for which see a 
subsequent note. • 

Note 68, page 27. 
Val di Botfe. 

'^ A possession,'' says our author, << of the 
Father Jesuits of the college of Florence." Many 
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of these possessions Bxist iio longer^ knoak^ and 
friars not being in their fonner repute, though re^ 
stored as far as they well can be. 

Note 64, page 28. 
That^iotmy SaMniy that boako' the souths 
Could tell it f for cUl the tongues in his mouth, 

Salvini appea,^ to have been a scholar of the 
most bookish an4 scholastic description. He was 
" an odd sort of man," says Crudeli, " subject 
to grossr abi^nces ; and a very great sloven* His 
behaviour, in his last hours, was jui odd as any 'of* 
his actions in all his life-time before could have 
been. Just as he was departing, he cried out in 
a great passion, — I will not die ! I will not die ! 
that's flat."— <^jpewcc'« Anecdotes* I have heard 
a similar story of a oopic actor who died about 
twenty years back. " Die!" saidhe-i-" going ta 
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die!— -Here's a joket-^Hgoing to diet— Why, I 
ney^ heard of such a thing!'' 



Note 65^ p^e 28. 

IfMaggi the wise^ the Milanese witf 

*Mid their fat Lombard suppers but lighted en it. 

Even the 'people grossly axnacuhuSf 

Over a bumper would find him miraculotis. 

The people of Lombardy are still said, to be 
too much addicted to good cheer. Carlo Maria 
Maggi was a Milanese poet who revived the man- 
ner of Petrarch. The revival was as inferior to 
the original inspiration as might be expected; but 
it was of great use in putting a stop to the lalst 
taste with which a man of genius, Mariao, had 
infected his countrymen. 
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Note 66, page 28. ^ 

If turning from his Lesmiany like a Cruscany 
He took to drinking Tuscan, k ^ 

LesmOy a villa in the Milanese, belonging to 
the poet here mentioned. 

Note 67, page 29. 
Dravm by the odauTy won by the sweet body^ 
I see another leave his herds at Lodi, 
And foot to foot with Jam sit down to drink, 
Withplumpy cheeks, and pink, and blythe as cmy. 
The Sliepherd of Lenitne, 

This was the poetical appellation, (warranted, 
I believe, by his taste for agriculture and a pas- ^} 

toral life), of Francesco de Lem^ne, a gentleman 
of Lodi, one of the best poets of that age. I am 
cautious how I give my own opinion of writers 
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with whom I am not better acquainted; but his 
countrymen reckon him a good and graceful 
poet, though somewhat languid. His playful 
dialogues between shepherds and their mistres^s 
are much admired ; but he is most celebrated for 
his hymns, which he published under the start- 
ling title of '' Hymns and Sonnets upon God, 
dedicated to the Vice-God Innocent XI.*' 

Note 68, page aO. 
Let him fly 
My violent eye. 

The original is CospettOf-^mj coantenance. 
Cospetto di Bacco, and Corpo di Bacco, (Body 
of Bacchus) are still common oaths in this viny 
country; sometimes Cospetto by itself. It was 
thought a very fearful thing in ancient times to 
be yisited by the face of a god. . An innkeeper, 
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with the romantic enormity of whose bill I once 
remonstrated^ swore to me, with great vehemence, 
that it was a very reasonable bill, '^ per Bacco e 
per 'DiOf^^-iy Bacchus and by God, But Dio 
may have been the old Deus^ or Jupiter ^^-^ divi- 
nity by whom we still swear in England. 



Note 69, page 30. 
Ifne km furthernwreyfor drink^ aXway^ 
Brozzi, Quaracchiy and Peretola, 

Wines about Lecore and the neighbourhood, 
proverbially bad. Contemptuous mention of them 
is frequent among the Tuscan writers. 

Note 70, page 31. 
ilnd in his earSf tiU his whole spirit be gored, 
Thp whole aJmse of all the vintage poured. 
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No joke ; as may be gathered from various 
writers, ancient and modem. Redi however seems 
to say, that in modem Italy this course was con- 
fined to Naples. The best specimen of a joke, 
aJla vendtuxmiUf which I remember^ i& cme re- 
corded of Dr. Johnson; who in a sail on theriver, 
Thames was assaulted by a custom of this sort 
then prevalent among boaters. He answered the 
man who abused him (and of whom, of course, 
he knew nothing) in this triumphant strain:-^ 
*^ Sir, your wife, under pretence of keeping a 
house of ill fame, is a receiver of stolen goods/' 

Note 71> page 31. 
From the black stones of the Canajuol crushed, 

Canajuol is a black grape, so called, says a 
commentator on this poem, because dogs are 
fond of it. 
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Note 72, page 32. 
The goatiheardikornyfooted family. 

Capribarbicornipede. — ^The first thing which 
an Italian asked me, when I told him I had been 
translating the Bclcco in Toscana, was what I had 
done with the compound words. They are very 
proud of them in Italy, the genius of the langiii^ 
admitting them with difficulty, like its parent the 
Latin. English, in this and in other respiects, has 
the good fortune to have a greater affinity with 
Greek. Italian words bear stretching either way, 
as we have seen in their superlatives ; but they 
do not easily mingle and incorporate with others, 
owing perhaps to their demand of vowels, and 
want of pliability in the consonant. This was the 
case indeed with the Latins; but they seem to 
have declined compound words out of sheer timi- 
dity and want of imagination. The -only 'bold 
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instances are to be found in GatiAllus, and there 
the poem is supposed to be a translation from the 
Greek. But his retaining them was much. The 
Latin generally expresses a Greek compound by 
a circumlocution i-^^olfien'reined becomes having 
golden reins ; and the silver-footed goddess is the 
goddess who has silver feeU Our silver-slippered 
nymphs, fiowery-kirtled naiads, flower-inwoven 
tresses, love-darting eyes, pale«eyed prophets, 
golden-wnged spirits, and incense-bwiatlung 
moms, fill a poetical Italian at once with perr 
plexity and delight. Bishop Hall, in his satires, 
attributes .the introduction of these compounds 
to Sir Philip Sydney, and says that he brought 
them, frcmi France. I want English books to con- 
sult ; but an additional argument of their French 
origin is dediicible from Sylvester^s translation of 
Du Bartas, where some of our most favourite 
compounds first make their appearance. The old 
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French poets were great lovers of Greek. The 
custom dOon bectoie abused, as it was by the 
ancient dithyrambic poets, and furnished Ben 
Johnson with an opportunity of shewing his satire 
and his learnmg together. These are the wcMrds 
of which he q>eak8 sometunes as *^ un-in-one^ 
breath-utterable. ** Our author menti<»is an epir 
gram against the sophists which is preserred in 
Athenseus, and is made up of compounds '^ a 
mile long.** He prese9ts u» with a trandatioh by 
Joseph Scaliger: — 

Silenicaperonesy vibrissasperomenti, 
Mahticobarbicote, ext^rd>ropatin8e ; 

Planipedatquelucemitui, suffaiemamicti, 
Noctilavemivori, noctidolastudii; 

Pullipremoplagii, subtelocaptioricss, 
Rumigeraucnpi£, nugicanoricrepL 
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I copy the original Greek fnnn the Antbok^y, 
Appendix, Epig. 288. Leqtsic £dituKU 

£«xxo7f morpef oif Ka% T^Trat^a^oLyi^tUf 
BtiAoretttnrtpifiaTJwip ^siXiiroxaijSXfiriXaMoiy 

MiipiKitff^Avarai, x»i au>Sia0QVtvai?^0nr»tf 

Loftybrowflourishers, 

Noseinbeardwallowers, 
Bagandbeardnouiishers, 

DishandaUflwallowers ; 
Oldoloakinvestitorsy 

Barrfootlookfashioners, 
NightpritatrfeasteaterB, 

Craftlucubrationers ; 
Youthcheatersy wordcatefaers^ vaingloryosophera^ 
Such are your seekers of virtue, {^iiosophers. 
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In AriostOy there is frequent m^ition of Avino, 
AvoliOy Ottone, and BerKnghieOy woithies wkp 
answer to the Gyas, Cloanthus, and Achates of 
Virgil. An Italian has written a burlesque poem 
entituled, Atfinavoliottaneberlinghieri. 

r 

Note 73, page 32. 
Such OS. is sold 
By the Cavalier hold 
At the Deluge^ that mighty sign* 

He is called in the text the Cavalier Ambra. 
I cannot discover who he was. Redi implies that 
he exchanged^ rather than sold, his wine for 
musk, amber, and other perfumes, for the pur- 
pose here mentioned. It is held no disgrace 
however in Tuscany for gentlemen to make a 
merchandize of their wines. Travellers always 
mention their surprize at seeing flasks hung up 
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for signs at some of the greatest palaces. The 
signs are not always a proof that a gentleman 
has any thing to do with them ; for many of 
these palaces are let out in lodgings to very hum- 
ble persons. But the flask is undoubtedly to be 
found at little side-windows in very great houses, 
and the steward of the house looks after the 
business. It is a remnant of the • old mercantile 
spirit which rendered Florence what it is, and 
sent forth thousands of coronets and princely 
families from behind the counter. 

The Deluge seems to have been a particular 
house, so called on account of an inundation of 
the river Amo. It now gives a name to the street 
to which the inundation reached up, and which 
is at the comer of the Piazza Santa Groce* 

Note 74, page 34. 
To drink it at its natural time of pumpkins. 
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I have taken a liberty in retaining the original 
word pumpkin^'-^*' popone." The author nteana 
melonSf which the word pumpkin or pdpone sig^* 
nifies in Italian. The coarser species which we 
call pumpkins or gourds^ they call cucumbersy^^ 
*^ cocomeri/' Melloniy melons, are the bottle- 
gourd. The word pumpkin however answers for 
the whole tribe. In the south they are all eaten. 
They seem an experiment on the part of Nature, 
to turn water into a fruit. Their fresh, red slices, 
which look as if they wer6 dipt in spring water, 
and every where meet the eye in Italian streets, 
lying for sale on tables covered with white linen, 
have a very attraclive appearance. But they 
should be eaten very fresh ; and foreigners iaust 
be cautious how they eat them at all. New 
comers in Italy take great license in matters of 
eating and drinking^' and then wonder that the 
South does not do them the good they expected. 
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Dinners of macaroni, new wines, and melons, 
suppers of relishing meats, and sometimes break- 
fasts with ditto, besides ices and fruits of all sorts 
between whiles, are su£Bicient to render the 
healthiest visitor doubtful of his new country,— 
much more invalids who come on purpose to get 
health. The fault is laid on the climate. It is 
said to be too hot in summer ; and they are asto- 
nished to find a winter. But it is seldom so hot 
in summer as not to be pleasant within doors; 
and the winter only becomes formidable from its 
being unlooked for. In Florence there are con- 
siderable mists and fogs during autumn and 
winter, but I believe they are mostly confined to^ 
the city, and the river side. From the slopes of 
the neighbouring hills you may see th^ city, 
morning after morning, enveloped in a white 
fnist, while you yourself are sitting in a calm blue 
tether, fine as an English summer time. There is 
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cold in the morning; but nothing can oitsa but- 
pass the clearness and cheerfulness of the atmos* 
phere, while the people in Florence are lament- 
ing their fog. But it is the fashion to live in 
town during the winter ; and what is health/ pro- 
yided Mrs. Jones thinks one ought to be bilious ? 

Note 75, page 34. 
Yet every wine that higkt 
Pumino^ hath no right 
To take its place at one*8 round table, 

A proverbial mode of expressicm to signify 
something choice and select. Its origin does not 
require explanation : but I could not see an ex- 
pression retained from the old love of romances, 
without noticing it. Italian romance is mostly 
founded on the stories of Charlemagne and his 
Paladins; but it takes them into fairy land, and 
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delights itself in building gardens and magic 
towers. Arthur himself is not there ; but there is 
Merlin and the fairy Morgana, and all the beauties 
which enchantment brings with it. I sometimes 
think that Milton may have r^etted his haying 
given up his first epic project, and written upon 
the wars of heaven instead of those of earth. 
Wars in heaven become^ of necessity, very earthly 
matters; but the splendour which it would have 
poured ^^ upon the shores of old romance '' would 
have elevated them in the eyes of the duller, and 
bequ^thed us a new world. If he fell off from 
his <^ theological opinion, as there is great 
reason to believe, the decided tone of his divinity 
in the Paradise Lost must have been remembered 
with une^iness, especially as it did no good to 
his poetry. In the Paradise Regained, he has still 
a hankering after the romantic places in which 
his: '< young, feet wandered, '' telling us 
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Of faery damads met in forest wide . 
By knighta of Logrea, or of Lyonea, 
Lancelot, or Pelleaa, or PeUemore* 

He co«ld not hswe been influenced by auch 
eoarae cenaoreaaa thoae made by Roger Aacham, 
who abuaea romance as being nothing but a tiaaue 
of ** open manalaogliter and bold bawdry." He 
woald have known how to huidle patriotic wan 
and devoted attachment better : or if indeed he 
waa donbtftil of the propriety of doing too much 
Ibr those << things of earth/' he may have latterly 
become but too sensible of the ill exchange he 
made in raising the coarsest and most discordant 
human passions to heaven, and helping to extend 
the odium theologicum. But we should have lost 
Adam and Eve. His theology will pass away, but 
his: Adam and Eve live in paradise for ever, in 
spite of his own repulsion of them. Their fate 
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does but serve to keep our human feeling more 
closely ia their company, and make our imagi- 
nation cling with them to that flowery sojourn.— 
There is a question, by the way, to be asked of 
the grave and virtuous memory of Master Robert 
Ascham. How came he, in his horror of <^ open* 
manslaughter,*' to take to private bird-slaughter^ 
and become in his old age a notorious cock-fighter. 

Note 76, pages 34, 35, 36. 
Pumino^^Chtalfond(i~--and Mezzomonte — 

are places about Florence, where the families of 
the Albizi, Riccardi, and Corsini had possessions 
and vineyards. Most of the houses, I believe, in: 
this quarter of the world as well as others, have ' 
chained masters; but perhaps there is no country 
where the old families are more visibly extinct* 
This is owing to the comparative smallness of 
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die metropolis, to the decrease of the ancient 
commerce, and to its cheapness as a place of 
residence. The stranger*s book-recoUections are 
kept alive at every step. The palaces of the 
Medici, Rucellai, &c« look as if they were built 
yesterday. The six balls, the arms of the Medici^ 
meet him at all comers ; and as he walks along 
streets famous in Italian history and tales, he is 
now shewn a Corsini on horseback, now the 
house of a Michael Angelo, (a lineal descendant 
of the family), nowa Capponi coming along, who 
is said to inherit the independent spirit of his old 
patriot ancestors. The first night I slept in Flo-, 
lence I was kept awake by guitars. When I got 
intolodgmgs, the first thing I ssw, on looking out 
of window, was an inscription on the house oppo- 
site, purporting that it was the ^^ Hospital of the 
Abbey of Vallambrosa:"— visiting the annual, 
exhibition of pictures, I see a piece from the 
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pencil of a youiftg^ lady of. the name of Vespaeciy 
a descendant of the Vespacci who gave his name 
to America:— •and walking out into the country, 
Fiesole and Boccaccio burst upon me from the 
hills. Even the unfinished state in which many 
of the public edifices remain, the cathedral in* 
eluded, and the exquisite vestibule of the Lau- 
rentian Library, adds to the present aspect of 
past times. Michael Angelo seems but to have 
gone home to his dinner. Michael Angelo's own 
house is still remaining; and there is a white 
stone let into the footing of the long stone bench 
that runs along the wall of the Piazza del 
DuamOy which they say marks out the spot where 
Dante used to sit of an evening. Add to all this, 
the River Arno, and 

■ M . .. the Statue that enchants the world, 
and ^ this is worshipful society. ** 
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Ndte 77, page 37. 
Songs will I sing, more moving and fine, 
Than the bubbling and quaffing of Gersole wing. 

San Gereole is a comiptioM of San Giovanni 
in Gerusalemme, a village a few miles distant 
from Florence. Redi speaks of the corruption of 
proper names, which is so frequent among country 
people, and among people of different languages. 
Sant' Ansano is called Santo Sano, (Saint Healthy); 
Sant' Alveo, Santo L6 ; the wood of San Luz- 
orio near Pisa, San Rossore, (Saint Blushes); 
and the church of Santa Maria, in QeliAular 
is called Ciliciauli (Chilly-Chowley). The same 
corruptions prevail every where, perhaps in pro- 
portion to the hasty or commercial character of 
the people. Our countrymen cannot stop to pro* 
nounce Pontefract and Cirencester; they must 
say Pomfret and Ciceter. See the note on Avignon 
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Wine. The corruption of proper names in lan- 
gus^es different from our own, often arises from 
foppery. People pretend that the object is vulgar 
and of no concern ; like the beau who professed 
his ignorance of such a coin as the farthing. 
Such, at least, seems to be the case with the 
French. 

Note 78, page 37. 
Then the rote shall go round, 
And the cymbals kiss, 
And ril praise Ariadne, 
My beauty, my bliss ; 
ril sing of her tresses, 
ril sing of her kisses ; 
Now, now it increases. 
The fervour increases, 
The fervour, the boUing, and venomous bliss. 



lot 
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'' The Ghifonda,'' says Redi, '< is a musical 
instrument, played, as its name implies, by tum^ 
ing a wheel (roota). It is now in little esteem, 
except among the wandering Savoyards. " The 
Rote is mentioned in Chaucer, and in the fourth 
book of the Fairy .Queen, (canto 9, st 6), where 
a lady plays upon it in a *^ delicious bower.'' I 
am afraid it is no better than the hurdy-gurdy. 
Perhaps it was one of a finer sort. Many musical 
instruments have gone out, like other fashions. 
The cymbal in the text was suggested to me by the 
sound of the original word cemnamella, which, 
according to the author, means a sort of flute, 
though he gives it the epithet *' golden. " I was 
guided entirely by the cadence of my verses. It 
might not be very prudent to enquire into the 
nature of the '^ dulcimer *' played upon by Mr. 
Coleridge's Abyssinian damsel, in those ddUcious 
lines in the KiihUz-Khan. It is the poet's privilege ' 
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to make music itself twenty times more musical,-^ 
to give Us the sentiment of a sound. 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw ; 
It was an Abyssinian maid. 
And on her dulcimer she played 

Singing of Mount Aborah. 

w 

K 

Here is a picture, a beautiful tune, and a sweet** 
sounding rutme of a mmical instrument, of which 
our ideas are not very definite. What more can 
be desired? I* could pass a whole summer's day, 
straying about the woods, and repeating nothing 
but this passive. 

With regard to '* venomous bliss/' Redi is in- 
capable of his own good thing, when he talks of 
a prison which is an antidote to a poison. '^ I call 
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the pleasant liquor of Bacchus/' .says he, '*a 
pharmatical .antidote; that is to say, a poison 
good against troubles and ills. '^ His text is — 

Un veleno 

Ch' k velen d' almo liqucnre. 

But what would he have? The prison is good 
for its own sake; — '^ pende gentilmente nell' 
austero." 

Note 79, page 38. 
The grim god of war and the arrowy boy 
Double-Gallant me with desperate joy. 

I never hear the word arrow spoken of, in 
conjunction with love, but I think of a piece' of 
music in Beaumont and Fletcher :•*— 
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Tell me, dearest, what is Lave ? 
Tis a lightning from above ; 
'Tis an arrow, 'tis a fire, 
Tis a boy they call Desire. 

Mark the exquisite modulation, and the variety 
of vowels. Beaumont and Fletcher appear to me 
to have written lyrics with a more truly lyrical 
feeling than any of our other poets. They have a 
certain gentlemanly consciousness of their guitars. 
Yet what can beat *^ Hark, hark, the lark at 
heav'n's gate sings ? " The rhyme, indeed, at the 
fifth line is not happily enough resumed; but 
then again. the conclusion is perfect. But Shak- 
speare always baffles superiority. 

Note 80, page 38. 
I* II make me thy knight of thebathyfairfriendy^-^ 
A knight of the bathing that knows no end. 
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It was (Hice common in Italy, for republican 
as well as princely goyemments to create knights 
of the bath. In our author's notes are long* 
accounts of the ceremonies that used to take 
place. What he says, a few lines further, of the 
right which it will give Bacchus to sit with his 
father at table, is another allusion tp die old 
customs of chivalry. 



Note 81, page 3$. 

Let others drink FaUnmian, others Tolfa. 

The famous wine of Horace seems to be no 
longer what it was. Brydone says, that '^ Moute 
Barbaro, the place that formerly produced the 
FalemiaH wine,' is now " a barren waste." 
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Note 82, pftge a9. 
To taste thy queenly Arcetri; 
Thy queen Verdea, sparkUng in our glasie$, 
Like the bright eyes of lasses^ 



R 



Verdea, as its name implies, is a wine with a 
tinge of green. There is good authority for 
speaking of eyes with a dash of the same sunny 
kind of brightness ; but it was better not to ven- 
ture so far in the text. Lappeggio was a villa 
belonging to one of the princes of the house of 
Medici. Arcetri is near the Poggio Imperiale, 
and famous for the house of Galileo. He was 
finally confined there by the Inquisition, afber 
being transferred from place to place; and there 
under confinement he died. His offence is well 
known. He was imprisoned, says Milton, who 
paid him a visit, ** for thinking otherwise in 
astronomy than the Dominican friars.** Tuscan 
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historians add^.that a great part of his offence 
consisted in being at variance with' the reig^ing^ 
pope, Barberini, (Urban VIII), who cuts an 
awkward figure in one of his dialogues, under 
the title of Simphcius. Milton*s contempt of the 
papal authority must have been encouraged, 
rather than discountenanced, by his Italian 
friends, while abroad. Galileo's countrymen are 
very much ashamed of his treatment. They were 
so then, in all the better circles, but did not dare 
to say so. The court of Cosmo, though at variapce^ 
with Barberini, and very fond of the good thinj 
of this life, affected piety, and was monk-ridden. 
Otherwise, I cannot help thinking, Redi would 
have taken an opportunity of celebrating Galileo, 
who was in every respect a genius after his taste. 
In the Laurentian library, covered vrith a glass 
case, and pointing up to heaven, they now 
preserve, with great pride, the fore-finger of 
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Galileo*s right hand,--.that hand which the bigots 
would willingly have crippled with tortures. 

Note 83, page 40, 
Chirp it and challenge it, swallow it down; 
He that*s afraid, is a thief and a clown. 

For a nation that has been eminent for the 
bottle, England has not pi^gdiiced ^Qfinany and 
as good drinking songs as might have been ex- 
pected. The best are to be found in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in Bums, in Charles Cotton, 
Thomas Moore, and in the collection of songs by 
Mr. Ritson. There is an excellent one upon ale 
in Gammer Gurton*s Needle, beginning-— 

I cannot eate but little meate:— 
a very genuine commencement.. Our countrymen 
seem too much in earnest to write much on 
this subject. But I must not omit the author of 
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HeadloBg Hall, Melincourt, and other philoso- 
phical novek, written with a great relish of the 
vis comica. His drinking songs are eminently 
joyous and precipitate, — ^full of a certain gesticu- 
lation and conscious uproar. Perhaps the true 
Bacchanalian melody has never been so well hit 
off befqre. 

Note 84, page 40. 
If Signar Belliniy besides his apes, 
Would anatomize vines , and anatomize grapes, 
He*d see that the heart that makes good wine, 

Js made to do good, and very benign^ 

»■ 

Lorenzo Bellini, a friend of the author's, was an 
eminent physician and anatomist, whose works 
are still in repute. He wrote also pleasing verses, 
which are in the collection. The subsequent allusion 
is to a work of his, entitled ** Gustus Organum.'^ 
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Note 85, page 41. 
TonguCyl mttst maJie thee a little less jaunty 
. In the wine robtist that comes from Chianti. 

Chianti is a place full of hills. Its wine is one 
of the most celebrated in Tuscany. The vine it 
comes from is one of the species called Vite Bassa 
(Vitis Humilis), which grows on the ground un- 
supported by a standard . 

Note 86, page 42. 
iFV>r mighty folly it were, and a $in^ 
To drink (Jarmgnano with water in. 

Carinignano is another hilly place, famous for 
good wine. . 

Note 87, page 44. 
That Viviani, with all his mathematics, 
Would fail to square the circle of their attics. 
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Viviani, the celebrated mathematiciaa, a disci- 
ple of Galileo. Our author pleasantly says, that 
water causes petrifactions in people's skulls, and 
renders them so hard and sound, that even his 
friend Viviani would be puzzled to square them. 

Note 88, page 45. 
Six times a year to be mad with wine, 
I hold it no shame^ hut a very good sign. 

Redi quotes the philosophers as well as poets, 
ancient and modem, to shew that an occasional 
inebriation, once and away, has been thought 
serviceable to the health. The caution of our 
physician, however, is remarkable, even though 
he is writing a Bacchanalian poem. In one ot- 
his quotations, philosophers are said to have 
allowed it twice a month; but here Bacchus 
himself is made to restrict it to six times a year. 
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His TMLdmss meaiis nothing more than drwhmgy 
as he has thought proper to%t U9 know. He 
quotes Anacreon. 



a 



I pray thee, by the Gods above, 
Give me the mighty bowl I love; 
And let me sing, in wild delight, 
I will — I will be mad to night." 

Moore. 

Note 89, page 46. 



It may notj Irf^tn'^, be amiss for me 
To leave the earth and take to the sea. 

Here commences a scene, suggested by the 
stoty, in Atheneeus, of the drinkers who thought 

P 
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tlieir room was a ship, and began tossiDg the 
forniture out of the window to lighten it Our 
dramatic imitations of it are well known. 



Note 9O9 page 47. 

rU embark, I wiU, 
For my gentk sporty 
And drink as Pm usedf 
'Tai I settle in Pwt. 

There is an equivoque in the original upon 
the word Brindisi, the spirit of which I have 
endeaTOured to keep. Briandin is the modem 
name of Brvmduskmy and signifies also a toasi* 
I have searched for its et3nniology in vain, in 
French and Italian dictionaries, in the Dictionary 
della Crusca^ and among the Itabans themselves. 



I 
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On turning, however, to the old dictionary cyf 
Florio, (Shakspeare's supposed Holofemes), I 
met with the following:—^' Brindesi, Biindisi, 
Brindizata, Brins, Brinsi, Biinzi, Brinzata,— an 
inviting of one to drink, or drinking of healths^ 
taken from the Batch, leh bring dif— I present 
this to you. '^ 

An acquaintance of mine was much amused 
by a little boy, who accompanied his brother 
to an officer's mess. He was placed next the 
colonel, who, after due pattings of his head, 
and other encouragements to his toiodesty, asked 
him, if he would take a glass of wine with him, 
and what win6. ** 111 take," said the little boy, 
in a high puerile voice, <' a glass of madeira; 
after that, Til stick to port. " 
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Note 91> page 48. * 
Arianeemfj my beauty^ my queeny, 
Shall sing me a Httle, and play tome too 
On the mandbla, the coocooroocoo* 

The reader^ not acquainted with ,the original^ 
must not suppose that I take a dithyrambic 
liberty here unwarranted by my author. The 
original is, 

Arianuccia, vaghucciaf beUuccUiy 
Cantami un pocOy e ricantami tUy ^ 
' Sulla mandola la cuccurucil. 

These '^ m^narcfises of expressions^' are much 
more common in. Italian than any other Ian* 
guage. ^^ Our language/* says.Redi^ in another 
place, '^ makes use not only of diminutives, but 
of the diminutives of diminutives, even unto the 
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third and fourth generation. " He is defending 
them against a French critic, and reckons them 
among the riches of a language. They have a 
good effect sometimes, especially on humourous 
occasions like the present, and in talking to 
children. A nurse will picdninino a little baby 
till there seems no end. But a tendency to this 
kind of talk is surely a greater mark of effeminacy 
than of strength. Diminutives began to abound 
in the Latin language during the decline of it. 

Cdocooroocbo is the burden of a popular song, 
in which the singer imitates the voice and actions 
of a cock. Imitations of this kind are a very 
ancient game. There was the dance of the lion, 
the crane, and the owl, and a mixed dance imi- 
tative of various animals and their grins, called 
Morphasmus. See Julius Pollux, lib. iv. cap. 14. 
as referred to by our author. 
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Note 92, page 51. 
And see, the sea-horses! theff joustand they rearm 

The Italian seamien call the waves, idMn they 
riie and curi fiercely, hig horses^*^ cavalloni. " 
It i^peara that the phraie^ cavafit del more, b 
ancient. It is a vary natural one. Metaphors of 
hones and seas have been interchai^^ed. 

Oh never 
Shall we two exeicise, like twins of honour. 
Our arms agaan^ and feel our fiery horses 
Like proud seas under us. 

Two Noble Kihsmen. 

Note d3, page &1* 
Gods ! how my stomach I loathe^ yet exonerate. 

Having a singular aversion to the endeavour 
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to' found 1 humour on physical infinoitj, I was 
extremely tempted to insert a passage of my own 
here instead of a translation. But I succeeded 
in' peisnadiag myself that I was too particular. 
In the times of Charles the Second and Cosmo ^ 
the Thiidy these images w&te not^tfaongfat sd 
much of. To Cosmo, indeed^ I dare say, there 
was something even reconciling in the pleasantry* 
It cannot be denied, that the idea is in keeping, 
and gives even a good occasion to the author to 
finish his poems: in a natural and ingenious man- 
ner. So we must merge the unpfeasanter notion 
in the jdeaaanter. 

Note M, page 52. 
Look at the prow there ! the golden haired stars ! 
* Tis Ckutor and PoU&x^-^thai pair of pairs ! 
il A— 410— 'fto-^no stars are they ; . 
No stars are they, though they be di^tne. 
But a couple of flasks of exquisite wine. 
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The original is the '^ golden haired stars of 
Santermo.'^ The Italians give the name of Saint 
Ermo or Elmo to those lights which appear about 
a ship during the abatement, or as some say, 
during the approach of foul weather ; and which 
the ancients. called the lights of Castot and 
Pollux, or Helen. Some think them exhalations, 
others good genii, others bad genii '^ who want to 
be adored. '^ Many have doubted their existence. 
I believe the philosophical opinion at present is, 
that they are effiscts of electricity; like the lights 
seen in hot weather wpoa pmnts of iron, &c.,of 
which Mrs. Radcliff has made such good use in 
the ^* Mysteries of Udolpho. ^ They must not be 
confounded with the little luminous bodies that 
appear in the water by the sides of a vessel, and 
are often floated into it. These are generally 
supposed to be animal substances ; and equally 
announce good or bad weather according to cir* 
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cumstances. I have seen them in great plenty 
during both. 

As Samt Ermo or Ehno is the undisputed suc- 
cessor of Castor and Pollux ; and as Elmo signi- 
fies a helmet^ and the two divine brothers always 
went helmeted ;— is it not probable that when the 
pagan seamen were forbidden to use the name of 
thdr old deities^ they took to calling upon the 
holy helmet? 

Note %y page 52. 
Fogs and all thai in ^ the lake of<me*t heart.'' 

The '' lake of the heart" is in Dante. Our 
author was an ardent admirer of that great poet, 
at a time when he was in no such request as he 
is how. The revival of the taiste for Daht^ is one 
of the best things that the late mcreased activity 
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of thinking, in Enropei has done for his country* 
men. Nor is the admiration of his geniu^i at 
all connected with a superstitious view of hb 
theology. 

Note 06, page 54. 
Fill me the mamia of MontejndcioHo. 

Montepuldano is still esteemed one of the best 
wines of Tuscany. It comes from the birth place 
of Politian. There is a story of a bishop who, 
stopping at Montepuldano, and tasting of this 
wine, never stirred from the place tiU his body 
stopped there for ever. 

In Dryden's strange Dialogue of a *^ Scholar 
and his Mistress^*' there is a passage which seems 
imitated from this of our author 
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" Harky the winds jwar ; 
The foamy waves roar ; 
I see a ship ^ar. 

Tossing and tossing, and making to the shore: 
But what's that I view 
Soradiant of hue? 

St Hermo ! St. Hermo ! that sits upon the sails s 
Ah! no, no, no: 

St. Hermo never, never shone so bright ; 
' Tis Phyllis, only Phyllis can shoot so fair a light : 
' Tis Phyllis, 'tis Phyllis, that saves the ship alone ; 
For all the winds are hush'd, and the storm is 
over-blown." 

Note 97, page 55. 
Fm lost in an ecstacy ! blinded! inviHble ! 

To go invisible is a poptdar phrase in Tujstcany 
for being carried away in a fit of rapture,— -trans- 
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lated into a fifth heaven. Sancho Panza, in an 
exquisite chapter of Don Quixote, '' goes invisi- 
ble/' when he puts the flask to his mouth, and 
sits gazing up at the heavens for a quarter of an 
hour. — " So sayingy he put it into Sancho's hand, 
who grasping and setting it to his mouth, stood 
gazing at the stars for a quarter of an hour ; and 
having done drinking, he let fall his head on one 
side, and fetching a deep sigh, said, ^^ O whore- 
son rogue ! how catholic it is ! " — Don Quixote, 
part 2, chap. 13, Jarvis*s Translation. — Let nobody 
be beguiled, by Smollett*s celebrity, into a notion 
that his translation of Don Quixote is better than 
Jarvis's. Jarvis may have been an indifferent 
portrait painter ; but his translation of Cervantes 
is alone sufficient to stamp him a worthy associate 
of the Popes and Arbuthnots. The true comic 
taste in it would have d(»ie honour to the author 
of the " History of John Bull." Smollett wrote 
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his translation afterwards as a job, with the obli- 
gation upon him of surpassing, or at least differ- 
ing from J^irvis. He was forced into the latter 
part of . the alternative, and is not half so native 
and to the purpose. Some friends of mine once 
had a^'Don Quixote ''.from a circulating library, 
half of which was by Jarvis, and the other by 
Smollett. They felt the difference, without know- 
ing how it originated: but one of them meeting 
afterwards with the two translations together, re- 
collected that the copy they had read ^consisted 
of odd volumes ; and the mystery was explained. 

Note 98, page 8. 
And then perhaps I shall not scorn to make 
Peace with him, and will booze , like Hans and 

Herman, 
After the usage Oerman, 
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The rhyme here was suggested by a well- 
known criticism written by the late Mr. Porscm, 
in Greek and English, upon die profSsssora of 
Germany. The Greek I do not recollect; but 
terse and pleasant as it is, the Tersion must have 
the more femiliar effect upon an English ear, 

whether learned or not. 

'f ... • 

The Germans in Greek ' 
Ate sadly to seek; 
Not one in five scor^. 
But ninety nine more; 
All save only Herman, 
And Herman's a German. 

Swift could not do better than this. His an- 
swer, when questioned as to the profit he reaped 
from his symposia with Professor Brunck and 
Professor Brunckes, are equally pithy, but not so 



quotable. I have been muoh tempted to insert 
here two origtnal anecdotes of Porson} one res- 
pecting a drinking boat which he had wiUi 
Mr. Home Tooke; the other touching an after- 
dinner scene, in which a Quarterly Reviewer 
underwent confounding and unexpected rebuke 
from lips which he thought closed. But I forbear 
out of respect, not to the reviewer, but to the 
illustrious dead. 

Note 99, page 13. 
That strangely tickleth my sarcophagus. 

Sarcophagus is ^ienllj flesh-eater, A king, in 
the opinion of Cato, was a sarcophagus, upon 
this principle. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, he 
said, might be as good as he was represented, 
and a friend to the Romans; but ^* this creature 
they call a king is by nature camiverous.''— 

fva-th fM9 rovro to (afov, o /SocaiXivf o'a^Kofayot tr*. 
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This was Rabelais' nptioD, when he made 
Goigantua a monarch of such an ezpenshre 
kitchen estabiishment, and a deyourer of pil- 
grims in his lettuce. 



ADDITIONS TO THE NOTES. 

[Tlie following Additions to several Notes were not 
received from tbe Author in time to be inserted. in the 
proper places. The reader will, however^ be good 
enough to turn back to the Notes referred to.] 

To Note 14. 

The word Cafaus, or Kafaus, comes, I find, 
into Tuscany through the Germans. 

To Note 27. 

See a curious account of the opium-eaters of 
Turkey, in the Preface (I think) to Mr. Scott's 
edition of the " Arabian Nights," The Persians 
are said to be as great debauchees in this drug 
as the Turks. Major Scott Waring, in his tour 
to Schiraz, gives an account of the present king 
of Persia, whose face was of a marble whiteness, 
owing to his use of opium. His Majesty is other- 
wise said to be a judicious prince, albeit, when 
the Major saw him, he had fifty children, and 
was only twenty-seven years of age. If he has 
proceeded at the same rate since, the number is 
perhaps doubled. See an account, in D*HerbeIot 
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and others, of the famous Old Man of the Moun- 

tain, or Chi«f of the peOf^ called Aumiwingj 

who used to intozicaite his foOowers with opiamy 

and diQft transport them inlo.a gasrdea Ml of 

luxuries and heautifal womoi, whefe they diougkt 

they had been enjoying the Prophet's Paradise. 

But the old gentleman was sup e ifli tons f for the 

ding and a wooden! bendi sure aliHt^at varseoea- 

sary fo supply c Inng-mtbr in the tAieets df 

Consftiubitinople with his paradise for the evening. 

Strange beings we, who are to be put into a state 

of elysinm by supplying the stomach with a fittfe 

.poppy-juice ! The worst of it id, that theEly^um 

is aftarwaids converted into a Tartarus for the 

want of it. But behold earth turned into heaven 

at onoe, if we could always reckon upon our 

breakfast and supper. Nay, we need faftcyno 

other paradise than an atmosphere made of a 

certain kind of gas. The deduction seems uq- 



favourably . to Virtue,, but \i ift.u'ot so:, on the 
contrdsry> hothing caiibe more yittttouss^ mom 
tolerant than the C0ndiilsi£»n&. to l|e:xli&iwn by 
philosophy from:.i th^se^ Idujrskal i^ilfficiencies. 
NatUte «ayS) T1lEdie»«a|r« t^ke^ 'the:lM^ iii a 
state fit to receive plf^sC^riaU^ j^ressions, ' and 
yott will r€C€ive tjiem; ' 0\»r .ev«ry-day bpiuih is 
temperance ; and temperance cannot e^^st in .any 
right sense or to sufficient j^urpose without a 
teasoilable exer^sise of tbe'other virtues. Discord 
of tdud and discord of. body alike shatter each 
other's nmsic. It will <be said» that people are 
not temperate enough after all, and that there is 
a great deal of misery in spite of all the: virtues 
and grand lessons in the world. True; and in 
the niean while there is a good deal of opium. 
Nature will help us somehow or other, if she 
cannot eure us. She only lets us see, that the 
cure, if we can manage it, is to be preferred to 
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